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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY ON NATIONAL DUTY 
AND DESTINY. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY accepted invitations to visit peace 
jubilees this month at Omaha, in connection with the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, at Chicago and at Philadelphia, 
making numerous speeches at other cities and towns en route. 
The character of his utterances may be judged from two speeches 
made in Chicago. At a mass-meeting in the Auditorium, he 
said : 


“It is gratifying to all of us to know that this has never ceased 
to be a war of humanity. The last ship that went out of the 
harbor of Havana before war was declared was an American ship 
that had taken to the suffering people of Cuba the supplies fur- 
nished by American charity—and the first ship to sail into the 
harbor of Santiago was another American ship, bearing food sup- 
plies to the suffering Cubans. And Iam sure it is the universal 
prayer of American citizens that justice and humanity and civili- 
zation shall characterize the final settlement of peace, as they 
have distinguished the progress of the war. 

“My countrymen, the currents of destiny flow through the 
hearts of the people. Who will check them? Who will divert 
them? Who will stop them? And the movements of men, 
planned and designed by the Master of men, will never be inter- 
rupted by the American people.” 


Responding to the toast, “Our Country,” at a banquet, the 


President said: 


“The war has put upon the nation grave responsibilities. 
Their extent was not anticipated and could not have been well 
foreseen. We can not avoid the serious questions which have 
been brought home to us by the achievements of our arms on 
land and sea. We are bound in conscience to keep and perform 
the covenants which the war has sacredly sealed with mankind. 
Accepting war for humanity’s sake, we must accept all obiiga- 
tions which the war in duty and honor imposed upon us. The 
splendid victories we have achieved would be our eternal shame, 








and not our everlasting glory, if they led to the weakening of our 
original lofty purpose or to the desertion of the immortal princi- 
ples on which the Government was founded and in accordance 
with whose ennobling spirit it has ever since been faithfully ad- 
ministered. 

“The war with Spain was undertaken, not that the United 
States should increase its territory, but that the oppression at our 
very doors should be stopped. ‘This noble sentiment must con- 
tinue to animate us, and we must give to the world the full demon- 
stration of our purpose. Duty determines destiny. Destiny 
which results from duty performed may bring anxiety and perils, 
but never failure and dishonor. Pursuing duty may not always 
lead by smooth paths. Another course may look easier and more 
attractive, but pursuing duty for duty’s sake is always sure and 
safe and honorable. 

“It is not within the power of man to foretell the future and 
solve unerringly its mighty problems. Almighty God has His 
plans and methods for human progress, and not infrequently they 
are shrouded for the time being in impenetrable mystery. Look- 
ing backward we can see how that hand of destiny builded for us 
and assigned us tasks whose full meaning was not apprehended 
even by the wisest statesmen of their times. Our colonial ances- 
tors did not enter upon their war originally for independence. 
Abraham Lincoln did not start out to free the slaves but to save 
the Union. The war with Spain was not of our seeking, and 
some of its consequences may not be to our liking. Our vision 
is often defective. Short-sightedness is a common malady, but 
the closer we get to them, or they get to us, the clearer our view 
and the less obscure our duty. Patriotism must be faithful as 
well as fervent ; statesmanship must be wise as well as fearless— 
not the statesmanship which will command the applause of the 
hour, but the judgment of posterity. 

“The progress of a nation can alone prevent degeneration. 
There must be new life and purpose or there will be weakness 
and decay. There must be broadening of thought as well as 
broadening of trade. Territorial expansion is not alone and al- 
ways necessary to national advancernent. There must be a con- 
stant movement toward a higher and nobler civilization—a civili- 
zation that shall make its conquests without resort to war and 
achieve its greatest victories pursuing the arts of peace. In our 
present situation duty, and duty alone, should prescribe the 
boundary of our responsibilities and the scope of our undertaking. 

“The final determination of our purposes awaits the action of 
the eminent men who are charged by the Executive with the 
making of the treaty of peace, and that of the Senate of the 
United States, which, by our Constitution, must ratify and con- 
firm it. We all hope and pray that the confirmation of peace 
will be as just and as humaneas the conduct and consummation 
of the war. When the work of the treaty-makers is done the 
work of the lawmakers will begin. The one will settle the ex- 
tent of our responsibilities, the other must provide the legislation 
to meet them. The army and navy have nobly and heroically 
performed their part. May God give the Executive and Congress 

wisdom to perform theirs.” 


The Chicago 7zmes- Herald, recognized as a McKinley organ, 
interprets the President’s utterances as follows: 


““Whenever President McKinley in his recent speeches has had 
occasion to refer to the work of the American peace commission 
his utterances have carried with them an assurance that all of the 
achievements of a war for humanity should be fully recognized 
and sealed in the treaty of peace. 

““One of those achievements was the overthrow of Spanish sov- 
ereignty in the Philippines, and the President’s remarks are con- 
strued to mean that he is favorable to the retention of these 
islands. 

“If this is the correct construction to be placed on the Presi- 
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dent's words, he has arrived at a logical conclusion in his usual 
logical and deliberate way. 

“When the truce was proclaimed public sentiment was unani- 
mous for Cuban independence and the annexation of Porto Rico, 
but was divided and uncertain with reference to the Philippines. 
The protocol fully met public expectation in its terms relating to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and left the disposition of the Philippines 
to the decision of the peace commission. 

“Since then the question has been discussed in all its phases by 
the press and the people, and public sentiment has crystallized in 
favor of the retention of these islands. 

“In coming to this decision the American people have not been 
influenced by mercenary or grasping motives, but by the logic of 
events and the demands of humanity. 

“To return these islands to Spain would be to remand the Fili- 
pinos to the same condition the Cubans were in before the war. 
More disastrous yet would be the attempt to establish an inde- 
pendent native government among peopie who are incapable of 
self-government and whose present chosen leader is but little 
more than a barbarian, full of intrigue and dishonesty. 

“To allow them to be sold to any foreign power would be to 
invite European strife. ° 

“Any one of these three courses would stultify the United 
States, for all of them are in conflict with the interests of human- 
ity. The only humane course is to retain the islands and govern 
them ourselves. 

“This, we believe, is the view that a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States take of the Philippine question. 

“While public sentiment has been thus crystallizing, the Presi- 
dent has noted its progress and weighed the arguments on both 
sides. He believes in the people and has confidence in their 
united judgment. Throughout his Western tour the people have 
given him unmistakable evidence of their desire to keep the 
Philippines, and to keep them in the name of humanity, progress, 
and enlightenment. 

“While negotiations at Paris are pending it would be unbecom- 
ing in the President to publicly declare his views on the question 
at issue, but what he might say with propriety bas been said and 
is in harmony with public sentiment.” 


Newspaper critics find fault not only with the President’s utter- 
ances, but set down the President's tour as clever political cam- 
paigning. The New York Lvening Post, which supported 
McKinley in the last campaign, asks: “Who determines duty ?” 
and, Who determined the appointment of Quay’s henchman, 
Saylor, as consul to Matanzas? Zhe Post goes on to say: 


“It would be interesting to know also whether it was really 
Duty which made Destiny go to war with Spain, after Spain had 
yielded everything we demanded. This was so extraordinary, 
so opposed to all rules, both of individual and international 
morality, that we can not help thinking somebody besides Duty 
has got at Destiny and started her on a buccaneering expedition. 
How was that? In whose head is Duty kept? It is evident that 
Duty is not kept in careful custody, and that she frequently gets 
into very bad company.” 


The Post further inquires: 


“Can it be possible, let us ask, that Duty is an affair of local- 
ity, that she only extends her jurisdiction over certain places and 
not over others? Is it possible that she reigns in the Philippines, 
and not in the State of Illinois? Or that she arranges her obliga- 
tions so that they will not bear on the Republican Party, or any 
other? 

“It seems as if it must be so, for how shall we otherwise ac- 
count for the fact that Mr. McKinley has been during the last few 
days lecturing on moral philosophy in Chicago, in a State where 
the governor is in armed revolt against the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, without mentioning him? It is set down in 
the statute-book that it is Mr. McKinley’s duty to ‘go upon him 
and send upon him’ with the army and navy, and use such force 
as may be necessary to reduce him to obedience to the laws and 
to protect American citizens in their constitutional rights. How 
is it that the President has talked morals for three days in this 
very State, yesterday on the same platform with this apparently 
guilty governor, without making the smallest allusion to his of- 
fense, or to his own duty with regard to it? 

“There is only one way of accounting for this strange circum- 
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stance, and that is that he has made an arrangement with both 
Duty and Destiny that neither of them shall interfere in any way 
with affairs in America, both shall suspend the ordinary moral 
and constitutional obligations until after the election. The ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement are obvious. It is clear to the 
most rampant expansionist that it is unreasonable to expect any 
people to be moral in two hemispheres at one and the same time. 
Duty and Destiny have plainly both agreed to order, for this once, 
whatever the American people wants on this continent, and to 
enforce their decrees in the conquered Spanish territory only. 
That is what Mr. McKinley means by his moral lectures. The 
Spaniards have got to be moral everywhere. Duty refuses, and 
very properly, to‘let up’ on them. If they do not like it, why 
do they stay Catholics ?” 


The New York Word (Ind. Dem.) masses criticisms thus: 


***My countrymen, the currents of destiny flow through the hearts of the 
people. Who will check them? Who will divert them? Who will stop 
them ?’—Mr. McKinley at Chicago. 


“*Chops and tomato sauce, gentlemen of the jury!’ said Ser- 
geant Buzfuz in the voice of one whose soul is moved to its 
depths. ‘And don't forget the warming-pan!’ And the ‘gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’ unable to resist such eloquence, such logic, 
such soul-stirring sentiment, brought in a verdict against Pick- 
wick, 

“Mr. McKinley has received from that wonderful deity to whom 
he and Hanna and Alger and Brother Abner and the sons and 
nephews and cousins of somebodies are always appealing a new 
recipe for political salvation—the word ‘destiny.’ 

“What does it mean? Nobodyknows. What does Mr. McKin- 
ley think it means? Nobody knows, Mr. McKinley probably least 
of all. But when Mr. McKinley stands up with his hand upon 
his heart and says ‘destiny’ in his most sonorous and sanctimoni- 
ous voice the American people are expected to imitate the old 
woman who said she was ‘transmogrified’ whenever her pastor 
pronounced the word ‘ Mesopotamia.’ 

“Will ‘destiny’ make us freer and happier? Will ‘destiny’ 
check the raids of trusts and monopolies? Will ‘destiny’ make 
public thieves and public corruptionists virtuous citizens? Will 
‘destiny’ bring back life to our soldiers murdered by Algerian 
fevers, health to our soldiers shattered by the heartless incompe- 
tence of McKinley’s political and social appointees? Will ‘des- 
tiny’ change Malay millions into civilized beings capable of par- 
ticipating in the government of this republic? 

“Oh, no; it is no such vulgar, practical thing as that. It is 
just a ‘current,’ like hypnotism or like Mme. Blavatsky’s esoteric 
thought-force, that gets a-going just before election. It fairly 
‘rampages’ as the campaign warms up. But after election it dis- 
appears like ghosts at cock-crow. 

“And if it has ‘worked,’ why, the monopolies go on monopo- 
lizing, the bosses go on bossing, the soldiers keep on dying of 
Algerism, and the people keep on toiling and paying taxes. 
And Mr. McKinley and Hanna and the rest go in solemn proces- 
sion to the temple of Mammon and Gammon and offer up prayers 
of thankfulness for their new lease of power.” 

The St. Louis G/obe- Democrat (Rep.) praises the President’s 
speeches in part as follows: 


“In the President’s addresses during his Western tour, which 
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are models of terse and clear expression, and also show the finish 
of a trained speaker of high ability, the words of patriotism are 
mingled with references to the subjects of novel thought in the 
public mind. President McKinley has always been disposed to 
take the people into his confidence. He has no secrets from 
them, and removes diplomatic reserve at the earliest possible 
moment. In the Presidential speeches there is a happy recogni- 
tion of unity throughout the States, of the prompt response and 
valor of the great army of 1898, of the surpassing victory, of in- 
creasing national prosperity, with labor thriving and the credit 
of the country at the highest point. All citizens can rejoice here 
with their leading representative. ‘We have had no bad luck 
lately,’ said the President, in an lowa town. ‘That is true, and 
all the people are heartily glad of it. But they watch with the 
closest interest for some allusion to our prospect of new territorial 
lines and responsibilities. And the notes sounded by the Presi- 
dent gratify the nation. 

“Our national history embraces times of quiet progress and 
periods of creative development. This is peculiarly a year of 
formative events. . . . Everything said by the President bearing 
upon the settlement of the war indicates that he is looking to the 
people for inspira- 
tion. Neverin his 
career has he used 
the words ‘my pol- 
icy.’ The opinion 
of the plain peo- 
ple, on the farms, 
in the cities, and 
at the centers of 
industry, has with 
him a commanding 
weight. American 
sentiment is for the 
retention of the 
Philippines. We 
can never consent 
to return the peo- 
ple of these islands 
to the Spanish 
yoke. The Presi- 
dent during his 
journey has spoken 
repeatedly of the 
demands of hu- 
manity. He has 
referred to nation- 
al destiny in terms 
not to be misun- 
derstood. While 
by nature deliber- 
ate and consider- 
ate, and conservative to the extent of avoiding haste and rash- 
ness, he is a thorough American and a believer in the con- 
stantly enlarging mission of this republic. With President 
McKinley at the helm the war will be settled right.” 


SENor W. Z. DE VILLAURRUTIA, 
GENERAL R. CERERO. 


LABOR INTERESTS AND ANNEXATION. 


HAT effect will a policy of territorial annexation have 

upon American labor? Some of the labor papers assert 
that the employment of coolie labor in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, paid at the rate of ten to fifteen cents per day, will reduce 
wages in this country from 80 to go per cent. and destroy the 
prosperity and independence of the American laborers. 

Senator Cullom, chairman of the Hawaiian Commission, on 
his return home, spoke of the great importance of the contract- 


labor phase of the Hawaiian problem. He said to a reporter: 


“One of the most important questions is that of contract-labor 
importation. I think that the laws now in force in the United 
States will apply to Hawaii as well. It would not do to have 
laws radically different for one little patch of country. In Hawaii 
those interested say they have attempted, since annexation, to 
prevent the importation of large numbers of Japanese and Chinese 
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under labor contracts. Maybe they have, but I know that on 
the steamer we came up on there arrived from Japan six hundred 
Japanese. It seems probable that they are rushing in now, in 
anticipation of a change of immigration laws.” 


The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) understands that the Hawaiian 
commission will submit a bill providing for a continuance of con- 
tract labor for ten years, on the plea that the sugar and rice in- 
dustries can not be profitably carried on without it. It sees the 
difficulties of the problem, saying: 


“When the commission reports such a bill, if it ever does, the 
question will be raised whether it is worth while to compel the 
beet-sugar growers of the Pacific States, Nebraska and the North, 
and the cane-sugar growers of Louisiana, and the rice-growers 
of South Carolina, to compete with contract labor. Also, if the 
system is ever to be terminated, can there be a better time for 
doing it than the present? 

“It may as well be said at the outset that the prohibition of 
contract labor has probably been of no service whatever to the 
working people of the United States. It may be doubted whether 
they have not act- 
ually lost materi- 
ally by the attempt 
to exclude a kind 
of labor which 
would, at the 
most, furnish only 
the foundation for 
industrial works 
that would neces- 
sarily require in 
higher stages more 
intelligent and 
more independent 
labor. This coun- 
try has never 
been able to es- 
tablish, and there 
is no good reason 
why it should es- 
tablish, a monopo- 
ly price for the 
most ignorant la- 
bor, and the work- 
ers’ organizations, 
if capable of wisely 
guarding their in- 
terests, would 
never desire such 
a thing, Por 
every hand of that 
sort employed there must necessarily be others of higher in- 
telligence and efficiency and receiving better wages. Any 
system which prevents the development of industries that can 
not survive without the cheapest and rudest labor necessarily 
lessens the demand for labor of the higher and better class. 

“But it has been the deliberately adopted policy of the United 
States, whether wisely or unwisely, to shut out the cheap labor 
which can be secured only by contract. While that policy is 
maintained in the States it is extremely doubtful whether it 
should be abandoned in a territory like Hawaii, whose producers 
can find a market only by competing with the producers of the 
United States, and will have a material advantage against them 
if permitted to hire labor on the contract system. It will not be 
easy to convince the grower of sugar beets in California that he 
should be driven out of business by competition with contractors 
who handle Japanese labor in Hawaii, and the same question will 
be raised by beet and cane-sugar growers and rice-growers in 
other States. 

“That is not all. Porto Rico is to become part of the United 
States, Cuba will be for a time at least under United States con- 
trol. Whether we take only a coaling-station, with necessary 
surrounding territory, in the Philippines, or all the islands, there 
will be plantations in that region which will grow sugar for 
American consumption. In all these possessions the policy that 
may be established for the Hawaiian Islands will probably pre- 
vail, for it will be found extremely difficult to make an exception 
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in favor of one part of the nation’s domain. If we hold, as the 
soundest thinkers are at present inclined to hold, that all island 
property, all territory not actually contiguous to the States, 
should be subject to colonial government and to separate laws, 
there will be found no good reason for permitting any labor sys- 
tem in the Hawaiian Islands which is not permitted in others. 
The problem is from any point of view a difficult one, and will 
open the question whether laws prohibiting the employment of 
contract labor can be of any benefit to wage-earners anywhere 
within the United States.” 


The Chicago Record (Ind.) thinks the contract system ought to 
be gradually abolished. In all territories becoming a part of the 
United States, the standard of labor should be raised as fast as 
possible. 

But the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) takes the Hawaiian 
planters sharply to task for asking for a continuance of contract 
labor. It says there are no other capitalists in the world who 
have made so much money out of a monopoly : 


“If the rate for labor were doubled—by no means a necessary 
result of the exclusion of coolies—there would still remain enor- 
mous profits to theplanter. Were it trebled he would make more 
money on the invested capital than the average merchant, miner, 
or manufacturer in California; vastly more than the average 
farmer or fruit-grower. According to common report, at Hono- 
lulu profits of sugar-growers have gone as high as 80 and even 
120 percent. These totals might be divided by five or even six 
without driving the sugar industry to the wall. It would still be 
better off than any other form of agricultural production on the 
mainland. 

“But the planters, having got used to coolies, want to keep 
them. That is natural enough, but it is not a consideration that 
appeals to people over here. Nor will Americans sympathize with 
their aspiration to maintain Hawaii as a rich man’s paradise. 
The manner in which this is done is to use coolies, not merely in 
the cane-fields, but in the trades and small retail enterprises to 
crowd out white men who might, if permitted to stay, outvote 
the sugar party in the affairs of the islands, secure the Govern- 
ment, amend the labor laws, impose a fair rate of taxation upon 
the sugar estates, and throw open the public domain. In their 
opposing attitude the Hawaiian planters resemble their proto- 
types, the slave-holding aristocracy of the South. They have no 
use for ‘poor white trash.’ Given their baronial acres, tilled by 
coolies and just enough white men to do their police work for 
them, and they are content. So long as the coolies are in hand 
they can keep the obstreperous and independent white at a dis- 
tance. If he comes asa laborer he is confronted with a glutted 
muscle market; if he comes as an artisan, a skilled Japanese is 
set up in the same business to underbid him; if he wants to bea 
merchant, an Asiatic, with planter-backing, drives him away. 
That is the Hawaiian fashion of managing things, but it is not 
the American style, and we do not believe that Congress will 
engraft it upon the American system.” 


The People (New York), organ of the Socialist Labor Party, 
sees in annexation a scheme to ruin American labor and make 
the capitalists of this country more complete masters and tyrants : 


“The question of the annexation of the Philippines involves 
just one point, and that point sticks out clearly, however many 
the points raised to obscure it. The point is not, whether it is or 
is not in keeping with our ‘manifest destiny’ ever to haul down 
our flag where once it was raised; nor whether we shall not allow 
Europe to carry off all the spoils from the now crumbling Celes- 
tial empire of China; nor yet is it a score of others that may be 
picked out of speeches and articles turned out just now by the 
yard and the bushel. Ze question is whether or not our capi- 
talist class will allow the chance to slip through their fingers to 
lower the wages of the American workers go per cent. or more, 
and to do so under the guise of patriotic martyrdom. 

“The situation is this: the wages of the Filipinos are about 10 
cents a day; the wages here are 100 cents a day, and a little over 
in some cases. If the Philippines remain foreign territory, the 
grand opportunities of 10-cents-a-day labor would be lost to the 
American capitalist. What with freightage on the goods he 
would manufacture in the Philippines, duties upon their arrival 
here, and bribes to the Filipino authorities for freedom to mal- 
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treat the natives—what with all that, the American capitalist 
would retain precious little, if any, of difference between the 1o- 
cents-a-day Filipino and the 1oo-cents-a-day American wage- 
slave. If, on the other hand, the Philippines become American 
territory, all that is materially changed; the difference in the 
two scales of wages would substantially stick to our capitalist’s 
fingers—to the greater glory of Bradley-Martin balls, Seeley din- 
ners, and increase of American titled heiresses. 

“But one difficulty is here encountered. ‘The difference be- 
tween the standard of living here and in the Philippines, as indi- 
cated by the abrupt difference between the two standards of 
wages, is such that a natural antipathy is apt to be felt against 
a project that would join the two countries; and this antipathy, 
conscious in some quarters, unconscious in others, may grow into 
an insuperable popular opposition. The difficulty must be over- 
come; if it can not be vaulted over or flanked, it must be planed 
off. 

“If the difficulty arises from the repulsiveness of the idea of 
joining into one nationality two working classes, one with an 
infinitely lower standard of wages than the other, the difficulty 
can be removed or flattened out by reducing the higher standard 
of life of the one down to, as near as possible, the standard of 
life of the other. And that is, it is evident by the light of certain 
events, just what is now being attempted. The following in- 
stances are straws pointing out the current’s drift. 

“In Philadelphia, a certain hotel is distributing advertising 
cards headed by an eagle rampant clutching in its claws the 
American flag, and under this national emblem it announces as 
follows: 

“* Bread and Coffee served for Breakfast ; Soup, Coffee, and Bread for 
Supper. 

“* Lodging, Including Supper and breakfast, 10 CENTS 

“In Lincoln, Nebr., a branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is 
to be established, and it announces that it undertakes to: 

“Supply sneals to employees at a fraction below $3.40 per month, 7. ¢., 10 
CENTS a day. 

“With the standard of living of the wage-slaves in America 
flattened down almost to that of the Filipinos, the path to the 
amalgamation of the two will have been paved smooth as the 
floor ot the ball-room ef a Demo-Republican Bradley-Martin, or 
of the dining-room of a Rep-Democratic Seeley.” 


THE MICHIGAN RAILROAD CASE. 


HE supreme court of the State of Michigan has reversed the 
decision of a district court which by mandamus ordered the 
Michigan Central Railroad to sell a family mileage ticket to 
Governor Pingree at a reduced rate (see THe Literary Dicgst, 
March 12). By the terms of its charter the Michigan Central 
Railroad was given power to fix, regulate, and receive tolls and 
charges “subject only to a limitation as to passengers of three 
cents a mile and ten cents in addition on distances not exceeding 
thirty miles.” ‘The charter also reserves the right to the State to 
alter, amend, and repeal the charter provided that the railroad 
shall be compensated by the State for all damages. The state 
supreme court decides that this charter constitutes a vested right 
of the railroad to fix its own tolis, and that the railroad law 
passed by the State in 1891 reducing the fares on all railroads 
within the State, if held to be applicable to the Michigan Central, 
would impair the obligation of the contract made between the 
Stateandthecompany. If thecompany is to be brought under the 
power of the State in the matter of the regulation of tolls, it must 
be done by the method pointed out in the charter. The court 
also holds that the Michigan Central Company has not forfeited 
its special charter by its arrangements with other railroad lines 
which Governor Pingree’s counsel contended had the effect of a 
statutory consolidation. The decision compels the State to ob- 
serve the literal terms of a contract with a corporation as binding 
on succeeding legislatures. It requires the State to reimburse the 
company if it purposes to reduce the rates, and the Detroit papers 
in some cases advocate the repeal of the charter as the next best 
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thing to do. 
United States Supreme Court in order that the scope of the 
State’s police power over corporations may be finally determined. 
The same court held in a similar case against the Lake Shore 
Railroad, where consolidation with other roads was admitted, 


It is reported that the case will be carried to the 


that a forfeiture of charter had actually occurred and that the 
application of the state law of 1891 reducing rates did not con- 
stitute a violation of the original contract made with the State. 
This fact leads the Chicago Evening Post to remark : 


“Here we have additional proof of the absolute impartiality of 
the court. Governor Pingree will not gain in public respect by 
gratuitous and unwarrantable charges of favoritism and discrimi- 
nation against the supreme court of the State that has just hon- 
ored him with a renomination.” 


The Detroit Journal says: 


“The gist of the ruling is that a contract with a corporation is 
just as binding as a contract with a citizen. That the rights 
established by the corporation are just as sacred as the rights 
established by a citizen. That the rights of neither can be taken 
away by the legislature except by due and orderly process of law. 
The law of contracts controls the business of this country, and it 
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3 “We have discovered in Mr. Roosevelt the missing link."—Joseph H. Choate. 
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is, or ought to be, gratifying to all classes to have its inviolability 
emphasized by a unanimous decision of our court of last resort.” 


The Providence /ourna/ notes that altho Governor Pingree 
stands before the public a loser, he has given point to a public 
demand for the equalization of railroad rates. 7he /ourna/ 
says: 


“He again represents an aggrieved body of voters. The rail- 
roads may make as much fun of him as they like, since his pecul- 
iar ambitions divest him of all susceptibility to criticism and 
charges of lack of good taste. He does not care for the trade 
journals or for the railway financiers. He is comfortably estab- 
lished high in the estimation of a great mass of voters. Besides, 
he is now promulgating a scheme of tax reform. In that he is 
aiming at the corporations of the State. He will now have one 
more objection to the policy pursued by the present tax officials 
of the people. They not only can not charge as much on valua- 
tion as they ought, but they have no power to collect assessments 
commensurate with the financial receipts of a corporation from 
the people at large. Both of these restrictions upon their actual 


privileges under the laws can be removed by the legislature. 
The end of the mileage-ticket suit is thus to be fought out in that 
body, and Governor Pingree and the people of Michigan will not 
There is danger, indeed, lest they 


be defeated in their plans. 
prove too successful.” 

































A SURPRISE IN STORE, - 


MR. OLD WORLD TO MR, NEW 
WORLD (when they met at the Paris 
Exposition): “Goodness, I didn’t 
think you were as big as that.” 
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BENJAMIN KIDD ON “THE CONTROL OF 
THE TROPICS.” 


HE author of that very successful book, “Social Evolution,” 
has just published a work on “The Control of the Tropics” 
that is of especial interest to the American public at the present 
juncture, with the fate of the Philippines and other tropical 
islands undecided. Mr, Kidd’s book was originally written ina 
series of three articles for the London 7zmes, and deals primarily 
with the subject of Great Britain’s colonial expansion. He takes 
up, however, in this connection, the subject of our policy, and 
lays down what he considers to be fundamenta! elements com- 
mon to both countries. This application to our present situation 
he has also dwelt upon further in a recent address in Chicago. 
Mr. Kidd’s contention is, in brief, that it is the duty of the 
peoples in the temperate zones to develop the tropics along the 
lines of the most advanced 
democratic and industrial gov- 
ernments, viz.: Great Britain 
and the United States. He 
first presents figures to show 
how much of the trade of these 
two countries is already car- 
ried on with the tropics. His 
table shows that this trade act- 
ually amounts to about 44 per 
cent. of the total trade with all 
the rest of the world: 
United Kingdom 
with the tropics....... £138,000,000 


United States trade with 


the tropics...........++0. 70,000,000 


£208,000,000 
Combined trade of Uni- 
ted Kingdom and Uni- 
ted States with the 
remainder of the world 
outside English-speak- 
Te eer eer £473,000,000 
Since we already have trade 
interests in the tropics so much 
larger than other countries, 
what principles should govern 
future relations toward them? 
This trade, the writer holds, 
has grown up upon the natural 
principle underlying all trade: 
namely, “that the interchange 
of products between peoples 
and regions possessing differ- 
ent natural capacities tends to be mutually advantageous.” 
He then proceeds to review the policies which different na- 
tions have pursued in regard to the development of these re- 
gions. He finds that these policies fall into three classes. The 
first is that of treating the colonies as plantations or estates to be 
worked for the benefit of the owners. This plan has proved al- 
most uniformly unsuccessful in operation, as the revolts of colo- 
nies, including the American colonies, prove. The second plan 
is that of Germany and France, which seek to colonize the tropics 
with settlers of their own race. They fail because these regions 
“continue to wait for the white colonists who will never come,” 
and the resuit is that they revert to the condition of estates to be 
worked for the profit of those who have taken possession. The 
third plan is that of Great Britain, as observed in self-governing 
states like Canada and the Australian colonies. Experience has 
shown where this.plan can be modified and improved to suit con- 
ditions, and Mr. Kidd believes that along this line the two gov- 
ernments with Anglo-Saxon ideals can discharge the trust for 
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Courtesy of Zhe Outlook. 
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civilization which to-day’s conditions have imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. Kidd asserts that the English-speaking peoples can not 
hold hands off the tropics. In facing a manifest duty, rivalry for 
the control of the tropics must be raised above the hitherto sordid 
level, if our high sense of responsibility to civilization is to be 
performed. To be permanently successful, any future policy 
must recognize, first, that the attempt to acclimatize the white 
man is a blunder of the greatest magnitude; and, second, that 
the question of exploiting any tropical region by regarding it pri- 
marily as an estate to be worked for gain must be abandoned. 
Such a system is “incompatible with the underlying spirit which 
is governing the development of the English-speaking people 
themselves.” In practise, it produces government of natives by 
a resident caste, unrestricted by the moral, ethical, political, and 
physical conditions from which they sprang; and the result isa 
tendency to sink to the level 
around them rather than to 
raise the level of the races 
ruled. 

The ultimate fact underlying 
all the relations of the white 
man to the tropics, says Mr. 
Kidd, is one which really goes 
to the root of the whole ques- 
tion of the evolution which the 


race itself has undergone: 


“The human race reached 
its earliest development where 
the conditions of life were 
casiest—namely, in the trop- 
ics. But throughout the whole 
period of human history, the 
development of the race has 
taken place outward from the 
tropics. Slowly but surely we 
see the seat of empire and 
authority moving like the ad- 


vancing tide northward. The 
evolution in character which 
the race has undergone has 


been northward from the trop- 
ics. The first step to the solu- 
tion of the problem before us 
is simply to acquire the prin- 
ciple that in dealing with the 
maturaéd inhabitants of the 
tropics we are dealing with 
peoples who represent the sare 
stage in the history of the de- 
velopment of the race that the 
child does in the history of the 
development of the individual. The tropics will not, therefore, 
be developed by the natives themselves.” 


Two other quotations show how Mr. Kidd would have us un- 
dertake to meet the duty before us: 


“The first principle of success in undertaking such a duty seems 
to the writer to be a clear recognition of the cardinal fact that in 
the tropics the white man lives and works only as a diver lives 
and works under water. Alike in a moral, in ar ethical, and in 
a political sense, the atmosphere he breathes must be that of an- 
other region, that which produced him, and to which he belongs. 
Neither physically, morally, nor politically, can he be acclima- 
tized in the tropics. ‘The people among whom he lives and works 
are often separated from him by thousands of years of develop- 
ment; he can not, therefore, be allowed to administer government 
from any local and lower standard he may develop. If he has 
any right at all, he is there in the name of civilization; if our 
civilization has any right there at all, it is because it represents 
higher ideals of humanity, a higher type of social order. ..... 

“The development of the tropical region occupied mus: be held 
to be tb fulfilment of a trust undertaken in the name of civiliza- 
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tion, a duty which allows the occupying country to surround her 
own position therein with no laws or tariffs operating in her own 
interests, and which allows her to retain to herself no exclusive 
advantage in the markets which she has assisted in creating. In 
the case of regions whose inhabitants have made little progress 
toward the development of any social organization of their own, 
the government for the time being must be prepared for duties 
and responsibilities of a different kind to those undertaken among 
ourselves ; for not even under the protection of a civilized govern- 
ment can it be expected that in such cases the natives will develop 
the resources they have in charge under the principles of our 
Western individualism. But in this, as in all other matters, the 
one underlying principle of success in any future relationship to 
the tropics is to keep those who administer the government which 
represents our civilization in direct and intimate contact with the 
standards of that civilization at its best; and to keep the acts of 
the government itself within the closest range of that influence, 
often irksome, sometimes even misleading, but always absolutely 
vital—the continual scrutiny of the public mind at home.” 


Mr. Kidd concludes as follows: 


“There are in reality only two policies before the world. On 
the one side there is that pursued by the continental powers of 
Western Europe. Reduced toits simplest terms, it represents the 
conception of the relationship to be adopted to territories beyond 
sea which prevailed throughout Europe more than a hundred 
years ago and before the secession of the United States. On the 
other side there is the policy, slowly and painfully learnt after a 
century of larger experience—the policy which the standards of 
the English-speaking peoples now represent and of which the 
logical outcome is the holding of the tropics as a trust for civiliza- 
tion. Every square mile of tropical territory which has been oc- 
cupied within the last few decades under the first policy rather 
than under the second has been in part lost to us asa trust to 
civilization, it has passed definitely backward into the shadow of 
another century. What it is necessary to remember is that it is 
idle and useless to trust to any declaration of intentions, however 
honestly meant, on the acquisition of such territory. Policies in 
such circumstances grow out of the life of a people and are not 
permanently regulated by existing intentions. The Kongo State 
was declared neutral and free to the trade of all nations in 188s. 
It is no longer either neutral or free to trade as at the date of the 
declaration; Belgium has acquired the right of annexation and 
France of preemption. France undertook the administration of 
Algeria with many understandings which were doubtless honestly 
meant at the time but which no longer exist. In 1893 she had 
obtained the consent of the powers to confine even the carrying 
trade between herself and Algeria to French vessels, all foreign 
powers, including Great Britain, having given up their right to 
participate init. In Madagascar, her latest acquisition, the pres- 
ent trend of policy appears to be in the same direction. A policy 
in sueh relations is a matter beyond the control even of govern- 
ments; it is ultimately regulated only by the development of a 
people, by standards which are the slow growth of time. If the 
English-speaking peoples do not mean to shirk the grave responsi- 
bility which lies upon them in this matter, they must act at once, 
with clear purpose and with courage. Neither the purpose nor 
the courage should be wanting to those who possess a conviction 
of the far-reaching importance in the future of the ideas and prin- 
ciples for which these peoples now stand in the world.” 


KEY TO THE SITUATION IN CHINA? 


rs Nag “American long resident in Peking,” who secured views 

of the “ Forbidden City” and other features of the Chinese 
capital which were reproduced in Harper's Weekly last week, is 
quoted as furnishing considerable light on events recently re- 
ported in contradictory newspaper despatches. So far as the 
Emperor’s view of his own life is concerned this unnamed Ameri- 
can says. “If his successor has been chosen, or it becomes quite 
certain that a successor is to be appointed immediately, he must 
‘save hisimperial face.’ It will not be necessary to murder him.” 
A diagram is given showing how the Emperor is secluded 


within a forbidden city, which is surrounded by the Imperial 
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City, and that in turn surrounded by the walled town called the 
Tartar City, the whole separate from the Chinese city of Peking 


itself. 
their conquerors have not amalgamated. “If you travel into the 


This arrangement is held to signify that the Chinese and 


heart of the continent, after having mastered the language of the 


capital, you must master dialects like distinct languages. Itisa 


country now to be broken up, not merely because it is unprogres- 
sive, but because it has been rent and riven by successive inva- 
sions.” 

And this American (unnamed), who is said to have had oppor- 
tunities for acquainting himself with the true sentiment of the 
ruling class in China at the present time, makes the following 
remarkable statements concerning the Emperor's indis:retion : 


“The Chinese do not love Russia, but regard America as their 
natural ally, and prefer England to the sullen neighbor on the 
north—from which quarter the kingdom’s enemies have come 
from time immemorial. Li Hung Chang and Prince Kung, the 
Prime Minister and substitute for Li in the latter’s absence, have 
coquetted with Russia in order to bring England to the point— 
that is, a substaniial guaranty of the integrity of China against 
Russian aggression; and no arrangement that has been entered 
into would be allowed to stand in the way of a favorable conven- 
tion with the United States. "The ninth emperor of the Manchu 
dynasty of Tsing, a young man of twenty-seven years, was 
gravely indiscreet when he let it be known that he entertained 
opinions in regard to the development and modernization of his 
nation. The Dowager Empre-s and Li were engaged in certain 
preliminary matters that appeared to have a wholly different 
tendency. The crisis had reached the diplomatic stage, when 
this licensed idler, from within his triple walls, where the most 
pampered existence out of Christendcm seemed absolutely secure, 
lifted a puny voice in favor of reforms in the fashion of the 
a Oe ee rie 

“The old Empress Dowager has virtually ruled China, as well 
as controlled the young Emperor, during half a lifetime. She 
had appointed him to succeed to the throne on her son’s death, 
had supervised his education, and chosen his wives for him. He 
had no contact with the outside world, and was supposed not to 
know or care what happened beyond the Tartar City walls, which 
are sixty feet thick.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SPAIN’s hope is that the expansion policy will extend to Uncle Sam’s 
heart.—Zhe Free Press, Detroit. 


SPRAKING of unassimilated possessions, what is the country going to do 
with Illinois?— 7ke Free Press, Detroit. 


A WILD EASTERN. TRIBE.—There are some very lively times among the 
Pennsylvania Pillagers.—7he Post, Washington. 


WE often wonder what would be the result in a conflict between French 
and Spanish honor.—7he North American, Philadelphia. 


REFORM in China began one week and closed up shop the next. In this 
country it always lasts until after election day.— Zhe American, Baltimore. 


THE Pillager Indian war seems to have been brought about because the 
red man had imbibed too much bottled civilization.— The Ledger, Philadel- 
phia. 


ADVICES from the Republican national congressional committee are to 
the effect that the national honor is allfired hard up again.—Z7he News, 
Detroit. 


BEYOND His POWER.—“Uncle Sam,” said the first man, “will give a 
stable government to Cuba, and peace and prosperity to tife Philippines.” 
“I wish,” said the other man, with a sigh, “‘he would give rapid transit to 
Harlem.”"—Puck, New York. 


A CORRESPONDENT ask us when the first strike occurred. Wecan not 
tell exactly, but it is recorded that one occurred in Egypt several thousand 
years ago, when a lot of brickmakers, under the leadership of a young hot- 
head by the names of Moses, laid down their tools and struck out for the 
Promised Land.— 7he People, Erte, Pa. 


IN GREAT LUCK, 


“Hello, where have you been this long time ?” 
“Up in the Klondike.” 

“Have any luck ?” 

“You bet.” 

“What was it?” 

“Got back again.” 


Higgs: 
Diggs: 
Higgs: 
Diggs: 
Higgs: 
Diggs: 


—The Herald, Baltimore, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN WRITERS 
ABROAD. 


HE demand in Europe for American literature is growing at 
a rapid pace, and, according to Mr. Vance Thompson, 
promises to equal our own consumption of the works of European 
writers. The American reader whose appetite for the stories and 
poems and novels of Kipling, Anthony Hope, Ian Maclaren, 
Barrie, and others, is being constantly whetted and appeased by 
the magazines, needs to be reminded that in England and on the 
Continent multitudes of readers are eager for everything that 
comes from the pen of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Henry James, 
Harold Frederic, and others. In England to-day there are 
scores of popular editions of Longfellow, Fenimore Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, and Washington Irving. 

The foreign critic is a good judge of literature. He is not in- 
fluenced by fads of the hour. In England, France, and Germany 
they take Bret Harte as they took Hawthorne; they accept 
Howells as they accepted Cooper. By an instinctive process of 
selection, they disregard the trivial. Language is no barrier to 
the spread of American literature. The bestof it has gone every- 
where. There are Walt Whitman societies in Russia, and a new 
Edgar Allan Poe club has just been founded in Italy. Poe and 
Whitman, Mr. Thompson declares, are the two greatest forces in 
modern literature—and we have denied them. Mr. Thompson 
dwells upon their influence. He writes (7he Criterion): 


“The foreigners were quick enough to discern the genius of 
Poe and Walt Whitman. In this very year of our Lord, being 
1898, there are Americans who have not yet opened their eyes. 
C'est étourdissant. 

“French literature of the last forty years is largely a creation 
of Edgar Allan Poe. His name shines like a pharos of Europe. 
He recreated fiction. He added a newstring to the lyre of verse. 
And here 

“Upon my word he serves but to point amoral. Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard still lives to remind us that Poe was overfond of 
the drink and did not pay his debts. We can not sink the man in 
his work. Like Mr. Stoddard, we can not pardon him for failing 
to become ‘a money-making author’—the exquisite phrase! There 
still clings tohim the odium of having sung—that poet !—in a gar- 
ret, under stars. (You may visit that garret, if you will, in lower 
Sixth Avenue—’tis a dingy tenement, but haunted yet by the 
pale ghosts of the House of Usher.) 

“Poe was of the succession of Pascal and the house of Balzac. 
It is not difficult to get at the secret of his influence on the 
thought and literature of France. He had the spiritual sense of 
beauty. There had been too much of the tawdry romance of the 
Hugo sort; too much of the clatter of cymbals. Poe saw the 
spirit; he saw the terror and grotesqueness in heart and brain, 
where Hugo saw merely the hump on Quasimodo’s back. He 
taught the world that there is love in fear, in madness, and in 
death. It was a new and pitiful lesson. For Poe beauty was a 
sad and lonely figure. It was melancholy herself. 

“Poe did not know Wagner. 

“He was like the early fathers, who, in the pale vigils of Chris- 
tianity, knew only mortification, abnegation, sadness. Art and 
the science of life were at odds. In this day of their reconcilia- 
tion Poe would have said that the essential character of beauty is 
not melancholy, but joy. 

““No man has been more fortunate in his translators. It was 
Baudelaire who translated his prose and Mallarmé has translated 
his poems. Poe’s marvelous technic is indelibly impressed upon 
prose fiction. Among his sons are Villiers de 1’Isle Adam, Guy 
de Maupassant, Huysmanns. Baudelaire was merely an exas- 
peration of Poe; Verlaine was his descendant; Mallarmé, with 
his subtle logic of emotion and his haunting music, is an exalta- 
tion of Poe—and his complement. 

“Poe’s influence on modern literature has been greater than 
that of any one man, save Wagner—who recreated modern 
thought. For many years he found the true home of his glory 
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in France. It is time the long exile were over. It is time we 
forgot Bayard Taylor’s sneer and Griswold’s libel. Nor would it 
be amiss to remember that this ‘profligate’ never wrote a coarse 
phrase, never uttered an unchaste or immoral thought—so pure a 
poet he was. 





THE SOUTH IN RECENT AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


= NE of the most interesting facts of our litérary growth 
since the Civil War is the rise of a school of writers who 
express with striking fidelity certain moods and phases of the 
New South,” so writes Mr. William Dean Howells in introducing, 
in Literature, a series of pa- 
pers on Southern writers. 
The South produced but a 
very small quantity of litera- 
ture before the war, and Mr. 
Howells refers to the almost 
forgotten writers of this 
period only en passant. 
Coming to the jAost-bellum 
period he says: 


“Among the Southern con- 
tributors to our really re- 
cent, but not most rccent, 
literature, I suppose there 
ean be no question but Mr. 
George W. Cable and Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris are the 
first. They are certainly the 
best known, and it is not in 
portant or perhaps possil] 
to ascertain which of them is the greater; they are so very un- 
like. I havea feeling that Mr. Harris is not fully recognized as 
a student of white character (low life, to be sure) in the celebrity 
which his Uncle Remus stories have won for him; and I feel 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


that the truly exquisite work of Mr. Cable has fallen into un- 
merited neglect. One could say that his shorter Creole stories 
had fairly had their day, and it was certainly a very bright 


day; but I do not like to think of such a thoroughly excellent 
performance as ‘The Grandissimes’ being laid aside even for 
atime. We are not so rich in novels of the first class that we 
can afford to let it drop out of our critical consciousness ; and | 
hope it is destined to a more constant remembrance hereafter. 
“Next to these two one must name Miss Murfree, who is so 
well known as Charles Egbert Craddock, and who somewhat 
antedated them in the im-' jm p eh 7 
pression which she made less igs 
widely. Her field was the 
mountaineer life of eastern 
Tennessee, as Mr. Harris’s 
was the life of the Georgia 
negroes and Crackers, and 
Mr. Cable’s that of the early 
nineteenth-century Creoles of 
Louisiana. She is more ro- 
mantic than either of these 
writers without being so im- 
aginative, but she is one of 
the most autochthonic of our 
Southern writers, and the 
complexion of her work as 
well as its material makes 
the appeal of an extraordi- 
nary originality. It renders 
the life of a peculiar people 
and makes them thoroughly 
intelligible and probable. If 
she does not always persuade that they could do certain thins 
for the reasons she gives, because these are not very con: 
nant with human nature, she certainly does persuade you t! 
she knows their nature and the darkling, shadowy working 
their minds. From this dim vague she evokes a type 
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‘““CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK,’ 
(MISS MURFREE). 
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feminine character which she loves to recur to, and which has 
a wilding beauty and grace quite its own. The reader will 
feel this, I think, in the heroine of her latest novel, ‘The Jug- 
gler,’ and will recognize the family likeness I have hinted 
at. It is a type of girlhood which unites strength of will with 
a sort of sylvan sweetness, and innocent good sense with un- 
fathomable ignorance of the 
world; it is a true find, ap- 
parently, and not an inven- 
tion of the author’s, for Mr. 
John Fox, a much later 
explorer of the ‘Tennessee 
mountain life, studies a like 
expression of it in his *Cum- 
berland Vendetta.’ It is Miss 
Murfree’s most distinctive 
and most valuable contribu- 
tion to our fiction, and I am 
content to meet it again 
whenever she will. 

“She does not seem eager 
to extend the field of her ob- 
servation. She remains as 
willingly constant to her Ten- 
nessee mountaineers as Mr. 
Bret Harte to his California 
forty-niners. But I could not 
mention her without remind- 
ing myself of a story by her sister, Miss Fanny Murfree, which 
deals with a far larger world to an effect of very great and 
pleasing truth. I mean her ‘Felicia,’ the story of a young 
Southern girl of good family who wounds their implacable re- 
spectability by her marriage with an opera-singer, and who is 
herself afflicted with a sense of error and humiliation in the 
world of hotels and theaters where she must live with him, apart 
from all her kin and kind. I do not know a more just, a more 
unsparing, a more interesting inquiry in a little-visited region 
of life, as we have it in America, than this admirable novel, 
which has for me the abiding pathos of its failure to win a 
public.” 








By Courtesy of Harper & brothers 


RUTH MCENERY STUART. 


Mr. Howells says that the short story has flourished as surpri- 
singly in the South as in the North, and no doubt the best work of 
both sections has been cast in that form. But good works in fic- 
tion, such, for example, as the best books of Miss Frances Court- 
nay Baylor, Amelie Rives, and Mrs. Burton Harrison can not be 
ignored. They must be Pe , 
counted among those who 
have made their section felt 
in literature. 

Mr. Howells says of Thomas 
Nelson Page: “I can not 
think of another writer who 
has so delicately and yet so 
honestly employed the negro 
parlance for the expression 
of the finer and nobler inten- 
tions.” “Meh Lady” and 
‘“Marse Chon” are master- 
pieces in their kind, which 
are entirely Mr. Page’s own 
kind. 





Mr. James Lane Allen, of 
Kentucky, appeals to litera- 
ture in an air more constantly 
literary than that of Mr. Page. Heis blamed for idealizing the 
condition of the pioneer period of Kentucky; but Mr. Howells 
does not know that the censure is deserved. Mr. Allen's contri- 
bution to literature is none the less genuinely Southern, be- 
cause of the fastidious form which it has given itself. Mr. How- 
ells continues: 


AMELIE RIVES. 


“It is perhaps all the more characteristic because of that [form] ; 
for in the newer countries the love of letters is apt to be a passion 
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which denies beauty in the simpler and more familiar aspects, and 
desires to find it and create it only in the images consecrated by 
the art of old civilizations. Something of this I know from my 


own experience of the West among those who found themselves 
exiled among the activities of their native scenes, and hoped for 
home in alien ideals. 


This is indeed the story of all American 
literature. It is this ten- 
dency which at different 
times in New England and 
New York, as well as in the 
West, the far West, and the 
South, has made it first re- 
fined and then strong, and of 
all the conditions of English 
literature the most careful 
and ambitious of distinction 
for grace and delicacy. It is 
this which has caused it to 
disappoint the expectation of 
rude vigor and burly power 
expressed in the material life 
of America, but not reflected 
in her art. The artist had 
first of all to find himself— 
to make sure that he could 
prove himself artist by the 
perfection of his execution 
before he had heart to look 
for beauty in the rude forms of his environment, against which 
he had only bruised himself hitherto. How this happened at 
last it would be charming and instructive to inquire, but I can 
not hope to make the inquiry in an essay which is the study of 
merely one branch of American literature. I must even postpone 
to another paper the notice of writers in whom the evolution is 
finally more evident.” 


MADISON CAWEIN. 


In his next paper, as promised in the preceding sentence, Mr. 
Howells takes up the realists of the South. But to begin with, 
he refers to the poetry of Madison Cawein, of Kentucky, which, 
we are told, is as far removed from the everyday life about the 
author as Greece is. Mr. Cawein has his faults. His delight in 
color sometimes plunges him into mere paint; his wish to follow 
a subtle thought sometimes lures him into empty dusks; his de- 
votion to nature sometimes contents him with solitudes bereft of 
human interest. But he is a genuine poet and one of those few 
Americans who, in their over- 
refinement, 


mistaken for Europeans. 


could never be 
Mr. 
two other 
Kentucky poets, Robert 
Burns Wilson and W. W. 
both 
rime and in prose have done 
good things, characteristic of |§ 
their place and time. 


Howells recalls 


Harney, of whom in 


He also speaks of “An 
Earthly Paragon,” by Mrs. 
Eva Wilder McGlasson, of 
Kentucky, as being of the 
very best work that Southern 
It reflects 
with fidelity a certain range 


writers have done. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 


of Southern civilization un- 
known to literature before. 
This is the Methodistic and Baptistic religiosity of the South, 
which Miss Murfree gives us some notion of in her east Ten- 
nessee stories, but which is not quite the same thing in north- 
ern Kentucky. This feature of Southern life appears in the 


writing of Mrs. Stuart also. Mr. Howells writes: 


“The religiosity seems to growranker as you get farther South, 
and the sketches of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Mississippians 
or Arkansans (I will not say they are not northern Louisianians) 
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reek of it, whether the originals are white or black. It is a world 
of widows and widowers intending second marriage which she 
opens to us, and they have the scruples of church-membership 
added to the embarrassment of relicts tacitly vowed to lasting 
grief for the departed ; but out of this scheme, which is varied so 
little from story to story, Mrs. Stuart gets a good deal of droll 
and novel character.” 


Speaking further of the materials furnished by the South to 
artists, and comparing it with that furnished by New England, 
Mr. Howells writes: 


“Human nature, when you get at it, is always fascinating; but 
the different shapes of civilization in which it is clothed are as 
often repulsive as they are attractive. Yankee character is 
quaint, and even in its angularity is charming; Southwestern 
character, with an ideal of ceremony and manner unknown at the 
North, expresses itself in a parlance shapeless and uncouth; its 
spirit is rude and suddenly savage in moments of resentment; 
New England is conscience-stricken through her religiosity; the 
Southwest is superstitious. 

“Is this quite so? While I am saying it my mind misgives me 
of its accuracy if not its justice. It may be that New England 
character is merely more wonted to literature; that we accept an 
effect of beauty in it more readily than in less familiarized forms 
of human nature, just as we accept it ina French landscape, and 
hesitate at it in a canvas dealing as truthfully with woods and 
waters unfrequented by art. 

“What is certain is the barbarity of the earlier studies of the 
South in fiction, which meant to be as true as the most recent. 
But that was a barbarous time when these began, and slavery not 
only brutalized the facts, but brutalized, if I may so express it, 
the point of view. The observer finds the things he looks for. 
People then thought gouging and biting and grotesque and 
humiliating accident were droll, and the students of the common 
Southern life saw gouging and biting and grotesque and humili- 
ating accidents. Already it is very different, but a color of some- 
thing cruel lingers yet in the new Southern work. You find it 
even in the sketches of Mr. Page so conscientiously and artisti- 
cally done, so mainly humane, and dealing with phases of human 
nature so lofty and so heroic. His fine fellows flog their ignoble 
rivals and enemies, who are indeed so unworthy that you wish 
to beat them yourself; but when the flogging takes place under 
your eyes you would rather not have it done.” 





A SHELLEY DISCOVERY. 


HELLEY’S lost volume of youthful poems has just been dis- 
covered at Dorchester, England, and the find is regarded 
by all Shelley’s admirers as invaluable. Dr. Richard Garnett, 
says the London Academy, while looking over some old publica- 
tions in the British Museum in 1859, came across 7he Stockdale 
Budget, published in 1827, and found there Stockdale’s curious 
narrative of his dealings with Shelley. Stockdale published the 
volume of poetry now recovered; but he found that one of the 
poems was plagiarized from Mathew Gregory Lewis, the author 
of “The Monk.” Stockdale states that he drew Shelley’s atten- 
tion to this fact, whereupon Shelley, hotly resenting “the im- 
position practised upon him by his coadjutor,” suppressed the 
book. ‘These poems will now be published under the supervision 
of Dr. Garnett. 
A representative of The Academy called upon Dr. Garnett for 


a history of these poems and their suppression. The following 
interview ensued : 


“When, Dr. Garnett, you made the discovery of the existence 
of the volume in 1860, you suggested, I believe, that Shelley’s 
coadjutor—‘ the impostor’—was no other than Harriet Grove?” 

“Yes; but Iam no longer of that opinion. The poems (which, 
of course, I had not then seen) contain internal evidence which 
inclines me to believe that Shelley’s coadjutor was his sister 
Elizabeth. The coadjutor was certainly a young lady, and some 
of the poems are addressed by her to Harriet Grove. In these 
the writer refers to ‘my brother,’ clearly meaning Shelley.” 

“Is it not a most extraordinary circumstance that Elizabeth 
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Shelley—Shelley’s sister and helper—should import into the book 
a poem by ‘ Monk’ Lewis?” 

“It is extraordinary, of course, but I doubt very much whether 
the purloined poem was Lewis's at all. I have made an exhaus- 
tive search, and have failed to identify the poem described as 
Lewis’s by Stockdale. Moreover, internal evidence does not 
favor the idea that Lewis was the writer of the purloined poem. 
Any poem by Lewis would detach itself from the rest of the vol- 
ume by its superior merit, whereas no poem of this outstanding 
quality can be found in the book.” 

“Is it possible that it is all a mistake, or an invention of Stock- 
dale’s, and that no plagiarism occurred at all?” 

“Tam inclined to think it occurred. If Shelley had been the 
one to announce the fraud, we could suppose that it was a device 
on his part to secure the suppression of the book, which he might 
wish to withdraw for reasons of hisown. But it was Stockdale’s 
discovery—I see no reason to doubt that on the evidence—and 
therefore I think that some sort of plagiarism, some misfortune 
of that kind, had really taken place.” 

“But admitting that Stockdale’s story is true, is it credible that 
a book by Shelley, of which one hundred copies had been circu- 
lated, should drop out of sight for eighty-eight years?” 

“Well, Iam of opinion that Stockdale exaggerated his sales of 
the book, or that his memory failed him in this particular. I do 
not think that one hundred copies could have disappeared; and 
therefore I do not think that one hundred copies of this three-and- 
sixpenny sheaf of poems were ever put into circulation. It is 
probable that the number was much smaller.” 

“Do you consider that the discovery of this book is an event of 
first-class interest ?” 

“Yes; it is certainly that, if only because these poems have 
been sought for so diligently by students of Shelley, and because 
of a certain amount of light which they throw on Shelley’s earli- 
est relations with Harriet Grove. Otherwise, the poems have no 
importance.” 

“Shelley would be about eighteen when they appeared ?” 

“Yes; barely eighteen. They do not supersede Shelley’s first 
romance, ‘Zastrozzi,’ as the earliest of his works. But they will 
take the second place in the Shelley chronology.” 

‘May I ask whether any of the poems are visibly the germs of 
later efforts ?” 

“T think not. They are, many of them, concerned with the 
wild and the wonderful, and they show traces of the hold which 
‘Monk’ Lewis’s romances had taken of Shelley’s mind.” 


CHINESE FICTION AND THE PLOT OF A 
CHINESE MASTERPIECE. 


TOLID and apathetic John Chinaman, says Rev. George F. 

Caudlin, is blessed with a marvelous imagination, as rich 

and nimble, if not as beautiful, as that of the ancient Greek. His 

works of literary fiction are abundant, and embrace the mythical, 

the historical, and the sentimental; but they contain none of the 
modern realistic. 

Mr. Caudlin writes a couple of articles on Chinese fiction for 
The Open Court (September and October), in the latter of which 
we are enabled to follow the plot of a Chinese novel known in 
English as “The Western Excursion, ” a sort of “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” and “Faerie Queen” in one. This mythical novel or poem 
(for it is written for the most part in verse) is of a very important 
branch of Chinese fiction, and is the fountain to which one must 
go to understand the wealth of folklore, the quality of the imagi- 
nation, and the character of the nation. 

The plot of “The Western Excursion” runs thus. Shuen Tsang 
went to India to seek the Buddhist canons. It was a journey full 
of danger, hardship, and marvels. Upon this journey, as a 
foundation, the author of the tale builds a superstructure contain- 
ing the most noted myths of the Buddhist and Taoist beliefs. 
Shuen Tsang’s vow to his emperor was to zo and return with 
these sacred books. But all sorts of difficulties sprang up in his 
path. Giants tried to eat him and sorceresses sought to betray 
him; but as against these the Celestial Power was propitious. 
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He was given some most marvelous traveling companions, and 
the Goddess of Mercy herself frequently interfered, so that he 
was kept scathless. The elements of the air were deeply inter- 
ested in Shuen T7sang’s progress. The first thing he knew he 
was caught up on the wings of a beautiful enchantress who would 
have him as the companion of her bower, and his protectors had 
the most unheard-of trouble in rescuing him. He found a be- 
trayed maiden, buried to her waist in mud in the forest. He re- 
leased her, full of pity for her misfortune, and carried her to-a 
monastery. But she turned out to be a complete fraud. She 
stole upon his right-hand man, Sun Shing Che, while he was at 
prayers, and attempted to beguile him, but did not succeed. In 
a twinkling she transformed herself into an Amazon, spitting fire 
and smoke and wielding a terrible sword. 

Sun Shing Che was a wonderful being. He anticipated Dar- 
win by tracing his origin to a monkey, and could turn instantane- 
ously into a moukey or any other animal. He steals the golden 
peaches of Paradise and lets loose the immortal steeds. Like 
Puck, he puts “a girdle around the earth in forty minutes.” He 
carries a heavy iron staff, which he transforms into a needle and 
puts behind his ear whenever it suits his convenience. As they 
travel through a beautiful valley, watered and flowered, Shuen 
asks Che where they can rest for the night, and the latter replies, 
after the manner of Puck; ‘My father, he who has left home and 
become a priest, must dine on the wind and lodge in the water, 
lie down under the moon and sleep in the frost. Everywhere is 
his home; why then ask where shall we rest?” 

Presently they espy a cypress grove; they repair to it and find 
a magnificent palace. They enter it, and while gazing astonish- 
edly around, a lady of middle life appears. She is a widow, but 
she invites them to rest for the night. Pa Chieh, one of the 
party, falls in love with her. The widow tells the holy pilgrims 
that she has been left great wealth and has three beautiful daugh- 
ters with three very pretty names—Truth, Love, and Pity. The 
lovely widow made a plump proposal to them on behalf of herself 
and daughters. She urges them to finish their journey here and 
be “happy ever afterward.” She has almost everything the heart 
could desire. Shuen Tsang grows angry that this woman should 
so tempt him from his heavenly purpose. A contest of words 
rages between the two. But the covetous Pa Chieh does not take 
the same view as his master. He wants the widow and privately 
tries to arrange a marriage with her; but his physical appearance 
is against him, for he resembles a pig. She does not, however, 
discourage his suit. His master presently learns of his intentions 
and insists that he must now marry the woman and retire into 
the house, while the rest of the party remain as guests only. 

The widow decides to give him one of her three daughters to 
wed, but she is unable to select one without offending the others. 
Now the fun begins. In order to settle the trouble, she has this 
man in the form of a pig blindfolded; he is then to enter the 
toom where the three daughters are gathered, and is to catch one. 
That one is to be his wife. Around the room he chases them 
until they finally tire him out. ‘They were much too slippery 
for him,” he said. Then the widow unloosens his bandage, and 
he becomes importunate for all three of the daughters. But the 
widow proposes another method of selection. 

Each of her daughters wears an inner vest embroidered in 
jewels and gold. He is to be allowed to try on these, and if he 
can get any of them on he is to marry the wearer. No sooner 
does he get into one of these garments and begin to tie the cord 
around his waist, than the cord transforms itself to strong bands 
of rope wound around every limb. He rolls over in excruciating 
pain, and as he does so the curtains of enchantment fall and the 
eauties of the palace disappear. The travelers wake up the next 
norning to find themselves resting under a cypress-tree. The 
eager bridegroom of the night before is found at some distance, 
‘ied to a tree and yelling with pain. 
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The above is but a specimen of the marvelous episodes of the 
book that China devours to-day as all England once read the 
“Faerie Queen” and afterward the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The sentimental or love novels in China are also very impor- 
tant. Mr. Caudlin tells us that there are seven great ones, the 
best known of which is “The Dream of the Red Loft.” 

He shows the wide difference between the way a Chinese author 
handles his love-story and the way a European writer must con- 
struct his: 


“By a sentimental novel we understand one the subject of 
which is love; but as the marriage lawsin China differ from those 
in England, our notions on this head get a rude shock. Ina cer- 
tain sense the Chinese novelist may be said to enjoy a great ad- 
vantage over his brother artist of the West. When, for instance, 
as in one of these stories, a remarkably smart Chinese girl, who 
is sued by an unwelcome lover, has cleverly contrived to juggle 
the engagement document which a treacherous uncle has com- 
pelled her to write, and to put in the name and age of her cousin, 
who is plain-looking, to take her place on the wedding-day, so 
that the unwelcome suitor is successfully married to another girl, 
you would expect that to be the end of the matter, and that the 
author had nothing for it but to bring in the right bridegroom, 
marry the heroine according to her heart’s wish, and make them 
‘happy ever afterward.’ But the Celestial novelist is in no such 
straits, because the villain of the piece, tho a good deal disgusted 
at being so tricked, need not in the least change his purpose. 
Having one wife, in a country where there are no laws against 
bigamy, does not preclude his having another, and thus his author 
is at full liberty to conceive a whole series of ingenious schemes 
and to amuse us with the story of their frustratian. 

“Or again, where a young man is already engaged, and 
strangely enough a young lady disguised as a youth proposes to 
him on her own account, and he on his part is honest enough to 
tell her of his engagement, you would think that enough to dis- 
courage the maiden. By no means. She readily signifies her 
willingness to accept the position of number two, and tho we 
might think this somewhat lowered her dignity, we see the dis- 
parity of ethical standards when the author represents this asa 
supreme act of nobleness. Chinese heroines, by the way, are 
fond of assuming the masculine disguise.” 


These Chinese stories reveal the fact that the supreme height 
of ambition in China is to become a Chuang Yuen, that is, the 
first on the list of the Han Lin which is the highest degree in the 
government’s examinations. There is only one of these degrees 
in every two years. 

The impression that all Chinese novels are nasty or childish, 
Mr. Caudlin says, is a mistake. Some of them are beautifully 
written, simple, sweet, and pure from beginning toend. But the 
only vein of feeling to which the Chinese poets seem to have 
succeeded in giving adequate expression is melancholy. There 
is no gush of fresh and genuine delight. When they try to ex- 
press pleasure they aim to be funny, and generally end in a 
clumsy and coarse burlesque. A Chinaman is coarse in his pleas- 
ures, and only sadness refines him. There is, however, no lan- 
guage in the world which equals Chinese for terseness of expres- 
sion. It is not easy to put into fourteen English syllables what 
the Chinese poet utters in seven. 

Mr. Caudlin closes with a tribute to the Chinese. He says: 

“One can not help respecting a nation so rich in literary treas- 
ures, can not help feeling a likeness of nature which it is well for 
us to feel, and recognizing how strangely similar in the inmost 
essence of its life one great nation is to another.” 

The conventional idea that these people are altogether whim- 
sical, and do not possess the ordinary qualities of human nature, 
is absurd. We have not been able to look beyond their cold, 
material exterior, to see what delicacy of feeling and fineness of 
taste there are within : 

“Yet these people also are richly endowed with that mysterious 


creative power of imagination which gives to genius its light and 
to love its glory. Across their hearts also have swept the rush 
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of enthusiasm for brave deeds and the sweetness of kind thoughts, 
trembling tenderness, discursive fancy, soft breathings of pity. 
and the rain of tears. 

“It has lifted them, as it has lifted us, above the dust, has 
made them fellow heritors of the gifts of time, and taught them 
to build out of the rude and sordid conditions of their actual life 
an ideal world, wide and spacious, and filled with forms of noble- 
ness and beauty.” 





PINERO’S DRAMATIC ART. 


USTAV KOBBE, in acareful analysis of the plays of Arthur 
Wing Pinero, says that Pinero may well be called the 
Sheridan of our day; but he has projected life on a larger scale 
than Sheridan did. Sheridan used a mirror for its reflection, 
while Pinero holds up to nature a magnifying-glass. 
Pinero possesses to a greater degree than any other English 
dramatist what is called dramatic technic—the building up of 








ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


each detail with reference to every other detail of a play; the de- 
velopment of a story according to a well-defined process of dra- 
matic evolution; and a nice adjustment of dialog to action. His 
technic has saved him from censure when charged with borrowing 
ideas for his plays. 

Pinero has no illusions about fine writing. He says: ‘More 
dramatic authors have died from literature than from any other 
cause.” But while avoiding the use of fine writing for its own 
sake, no one has a more brilliant style than he when it becomes 
necessary to raise a laugh at the foibles of modern society. 
Every play contains something worth quoting. For instance, 
in “The Princess and the Butterfly” there is the line, ‘‘ Those who 
love deep never grow old,” which not only frames a pretty 
thought, but also has a direct bearing upon the story of the play, 
in which a middle-aged hero and heroine, instead of falling in 
love with each other, become enamored respectively of a slip of a 
girl and a mere youth. Another character, in discussing middle 
age in woman, remarks that the surest sign of the approach of 
that disastrous period in life is “an appetite for dinner in other 
people’s houses.” Another says: “A well-preserved woman is 
like a harp strung to its highest tension. It may respond tune- 
fully to your touch; but the next thing it breaks.” 
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We quote from Mr. Kobbé sarticle in 7e Forum (September) : 


“Mr. Pinero is now forty-three years old. Owing to his expe- 
rience as an actor, his plays are thoroughly practical; and tho 
he may, consciously or unconsciously, have applied the motto, 
‘Ridendo castigat mores,’ to his work, his plays are first of all 
‘acting plays.’ His stagecraft is so good that he gives complete 
directions in regard to scenery and ‘business.’ His manuscripts 
are more thoroughly ‘staged’ than those of any other modern 
playwright, excepting Sardou. 

“He is a slow thinker, but, when he once settles to work, a 
rapid writer. Therefore, despite the fact that he is somewhat 
deliberate in getting under way, his plays are so numerous that 
only to touch upon all of them would exceed the limits of a maga- 
zine article.” 


“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” Mr. Kobbé thinks, is the best 
of Pinero’s plays. Here he is a dramatist : 


“The play is written with amazing technical skill; there is not 
a line, however reckless in its wit or audacious in its philosophy, 
which is not int:rlocked with the story and which does not aid or 
illumine its development Doaling in a novel way with an old, 
yet ever-recurring, and always interesting problem—the woman 
with a past, and her attempted redemption by a man with a 
future—it made a more profound impression than any other 
modern Engiish play, and placed Pinero in the front rank of 
modern dramatists. Among recent English plays it has the un- 
usual, perhaps unique, distinction of having been taken into the 
répertoire of a famous foreign actress. For Paula Tangueray 
has become one of Duse’s finest réles. 

“«The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ is, of course, a problem-play. 
And, speaking of problem-plays, does it never occur to those who 
use this new term so glibly that it stands for something dating 
considerably further back than anno /ésenti? Is not ‘La Dame 
aux Camellias’—which, absurdly enough, we translate as ‘Ca- 
mille’—a problem-play of the frankest possible kind, and almost 
old enough to be a classic? Have our decadent friends over- 
looked this fact because ‘La Dame aux Camellias’ is written 
with such consummate skill—because it is so interesting: Can 
not a problem-play be also a real play? Surely the problem is 
brought home with none the less force when handled with 
astounding technical precision. Nor does the lesson sought to be 
conveyed fail because the dramatist has built upon i. a brilliant 
and effective play. There is no reason, excepting lack of ability 
on the playwright’s part, why a drama should not deal seriously 
with a vital social problem without being, in the cant phrasc, 
‘too good for the box-office.’ 

“Had Pinero desired to pla:e a motto at the hed of his play, 
he could not have chosen a better one than that sad reflection of 
Paula Tanqueray’s upon her vain struggle to escape from that 
past which unrelently confronts her. In it she voices the whole 
tragic import of the play. ‘The future,’ she says ‘is only the 
past again, entered through another gate.’ It is her death-song; 
for, to close that gate forever against herself, she commits sui- 
cide. In ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ Pinero does not preach 
a false, alluring philosophy He wins our sympathy for Pax/a, 
not by showing that such a woman can escape the consequence: 
of her past, but by employing all the resources of an experien ed 
playwright to prove that she can not. With Pinero there is no 
glorification of the unclean. ‘La Dame aux Camellias,’ and 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ are separated bya greater distance 
than the English Channel. Starting on somewhat simil_r lines, 
they are, when the curtain falls, as far apart as the two poles of 
French and Anglo-Saxon racial philosophy. 

““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ is one of the most compact 
dramas ever written. There is not a superfluous word in it, not 
a line nor an episode, nor even a scene, which does not have its 
exact bearing upon the development of the story. There is no 
finer example of precise dramatic technic than this play. Yet, as 
with a great singer or instrumentalist, Pinero’s vast technical 
equipment is but a means to anend. It is employed to keep the 
main story either in full view or to throw certain side-lights upon 
it. The play is tragic, with a clever balance of high comedy; 
the latter accomplished by clever bits of society characterization 
lightly touched in here and there. Thus it combines the strength 
of the ancient drama with all the brilliancy of modern exploita- 
tion; for even in this story, so somber in its strain, Pinero has 
not forgotten the motto of comedy, ‘Ridendo castigat mores.’” 


At the close of his article Mr. Kobbé remarks: 


“That Pinero considers his mission a serious one, may be 
judged from his words. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘that the play- 
wright’s finest task is that of giving back to the multitude their 
own thoughts and conceptions illuminated, enlarged, and, if 
needful, purged, perfected, transfigured.’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


LOOKING FOR A LOST CONTINENT. 


HE hypothesis of a lost continent, whether it be Atlantis or 

some other, has always been a favorite one with specula- 

tive geographers. That it has geological and other evidence to 

support it is shown by Paul Combes in Cosmos, altho the author 

ridicules the idea of a former continent so vast as to join Africa, 

Australia, and America, as advanced by some writers. We 
translate below M. Combes’s article almost in full. He says: 


* Ever since the configuration of Oceanica has been well known, 
the peculiarly tenacious idea has arisen in the minds of most 
navigators and geographers that the numerous archipelagoes of 
the Pacific are the remains of a vast oceanic continent that has 
been submerged, leaving only its highest points above water. 

“This hypothesis remained a simple intuition until 1872, when 
Captain Hutton, an officer stationed in New Zealand, undertook 
to adduce geologic and zoologic proofs. These are as weak as his 
hypothesis is complicated, since the author believes that, before 
the appearance of mammals, New Zealand was not only joined 
to Australia but also to Africa and America. In the Triassic age, 
the oceanic continent included only the tropical islands. During 
the Jurassic, New Zealand was still joined to Australia. Finally, 
at the beginning of the Tertiary period, the New Zealand con- 
tinent embraced nothing beyond New Caledonia and the neigh- 
boring archipelagoes, since detached (the Auckland Islands, 
Chatham, etc.). 

“Alfred Russell Wallace also maintains the existence of a great 
austral land in the region of New Zealand, a land which was 
broken up during the secondary period—perhaps earlier. 

“On the other hand, M. Emile Blanchard, a member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, has read before that body a paper in 
which he expresses the opinion that the austral New Zealand con- 
tinent was dismembered during the modern age of the earth. 

“The question of fact is thus complicated with a question of 
date. Was there really an oceanic continent. If so, at what 
period was it broken up? 

“The only elements for the solution of this problem are the 
data of geology and of the geographic distribution of animals and 
plants. 

“Now, geology shows us that the earth’s crust, in the vast 
space occupied by the great ocean, is the seat of a volcanic activ- 
ity that has caused, and is causing at the present moment, aseries 
of enormous folds, generally directed from southeast to northwest 
—the direction of the general trend of the archipelagoes. 

“Thus a line of connection, starting from the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the Paumotu archipelago, extends to the western end 
of the Carolines, that is to say, over a distance of more than 1, 800 
leagues. Other areas of depression include the Fiji Islands, 
New Caledonia, Louisiade, and the northeast coast of Australia. 
Parallel to these areas and intercalated between them are the 
elevated areas of the Marquesas Islands, the Sandwich Islands, 
the Tonga archipelago, and the Navigator archipelago, the New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, etc. 

“These facts are absolutely in conformity with the law of de- 
formation of the earth’s crust discovered by M. Marcel Bertrand 
by means of study of the geologic map of the sea-bottom at differ- 
ent epochs. 

“The wrinkling of the earth’s crust goes on continuously, al- 
ways in the same places, and along curves that form a series of 

vavy lines, some roughly parallel to the equator and others ex- 
ictly at right angles to these. 

“This is exactly the history of the foldings of the sea-bottom 
along the great arc of volcanic activity which has been proved to 
extend from New Zealand to the Solomon Islands by way of the 
New Hebrides. 

“These successive zones of depression and elevation could have 
caused, in the course of geologic ages, the protrusion from the 
ocean of continental surfaces more considerable than those of the 
present archipelagoes, but not the formation of vast continents 
like those of which Captain Hutton dreamed, and which at the 
outset of the secondary ages could have joined Australia to 
America and Africa, afterward diminishing gradually in extent. 
“This decrease of a continent is contrary to the observation of 
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geologic facts, which show us that, on the centrary, continents 
add little by little to their exposed surfaces. 

“We know that Europe, at the time when the carboniferous 
strata were deposited, was composed of islands of unequal size, 
made up of granitic or schistose rocks, slightly elevated above 
the sea-level and scattered about in a vast ocean. 

“This is the aspect that Oceanica has always presented and still 
presents. Some variations have taken place in the position of the 
exposed land-surfaces, which have been reunited and separated 
several times; but the poverty of their fauna and flora, as well 
as the distribution of living species, witness that they never 
formed vast continental surfaces sufficiently permanent to give 
opportunity for any considerable multiplication and variation of 
organic forms. 

“The importance end the situation of the temporary continental 
surfaces that the continual foldings of the earth’s crust have pro- 
duced in Oceanica can be deduced from certain facts in the dis- 
tribution of living species. 

“Thus, in a memoir on the geographic distribution of the Pla- 
costylus, M. C. Hedley has shown that this species extends from 
Faro Island in the Solomon archipelago on the north, to Whan- 
garas, in the north island of New Zealand, on the south, and from 
Lanthala in the Fiji archipelago on the east, to Lord Howe Island 
on the west. According to M. Hedley this space covers a plateau 
that is never more than 1,300 fathoms below the surface, which 
he calls the Melanesian plateau. The now-existing islands con- 
stitute the vestiges of a continent shorter and wider than Australia, 
which sank at an undetermined geologic period. This hypothe- 
sis perfectly explains the connection between the terrestrial and 
fluviatile fauna of New Caledonia and New Zealand. 

“To look for a precise date for the depression would seem to 
me inconsistent with the absolute continuity of the volcanic phe- 
nomena of Oceanica. There always were and yet are incessant 
movements of elevation and depression that have modified and 
still constantly modify the surface, the relief, and the mutual 
relations of the land.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





A NEW DISTINCTION BETWEEN LIVE AND 
DEAD MATTER. 


T was formerly supposed that living matter, or matter that 
had once been living, was of special chemical composition, 
which could never be reproduced in a laboratory from inert ele- 
ments. The repeated synthesis of organic compounds, however, 
has long ago disproved this theory, and it has thus been asserted 
that no chemical line of distinction can be drawn between live 
and dead matter, or, in other words, between the organic and in- 
organic world. But Professor Japp, in a recent address before 
the British Association, asserts that he can lay down such a line, 
basing it not on composition, but on chemical structure. His 
theory is in line with the recent ideas of so-named “stereochemis- 
try” that suppose the physical properties of compounds to be 
closely connected with atomic structure and that have even gone 
so far asto map out that structure. According to Professor Japp, 
such structure in all organic bodies is one-sided or unsymmetric, 
and such lack of symmetry is always due to the action of living 
matter. We quote a brief note from Natural Science, referring 
to the address: 


“Professor Japp considered certain facts of stereochemistry in 
their relation to the fundamental problem of life. He pointed 
out that all inorganic compounds were symmetric, and that the 
forces producing them were either symmetric, or, if asymmetric, 
then asymmetric in two opposite senses. Compounds of one- 
sided asymmetry originate with the living world, and are only 
known to be produced by some selection in which living organ- 
isms must directly or indirectly take part. It is of course possible 
that some day the isolation of asymmetric compounds may be 
proved possible without the intervention of even the directing in- 
telligence of the chemist in his laboratory. Professor Armstrong, 
who spoke after the address, evidently thought that this would 
be proved before the next meeting of the British Association in 
Bristol. We are as yet only on the threshold of the problem, and 
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. fresh methods of investigation or fresh conceptions may upset the 
prophecies of to-day.” 

As it stands, however, if we are to accept the speaker’s distinc- 
tion, the “vitalists,” or those who maintain that there is some- 
thing in life that differentiates a living being sharply from in- 
organic matter, seem to have established a position from which 
only new experimental evidence can dislodge them. 





A SUBMARINE ARC-LIGHT. 


FORM of arc-light for submarine use, the invention of two 

Yale students, Irving E. Burdick and Frances G. Hall, Jr., 
has recently been tried successfully at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. 
It is claimed that with such a powerful light under water work 
like that recently done by Lieutenant Hobson, in raising the 
Spanish cruiser J/arza 
Theresa, would be made 
very much easier. The 
following description of 
the light is from TZhe 
Tribune, New York: 


“The first great step 
toward the use of this 
powerful illuminating 
agent under water was 
to put it into an air- 
tight globe. If one will 
observe the arc-lights 
now commonly employ- 
ed in streets and large 
buildings he will dis- 
cover that two styles are 
in favor. One has but 
a single globe, and that 
is open at both bottom 
and top. That is the old 
kind. The other has two 
globes, the outer one 
_open and the inner one 
closed. This is a more 
modern form of arc-light, 
and is not absolutely air 
tight, but it is designed 
to prevent any great 
amount of air reaching 
the carbons. Thus com- 
bustion, which destroys 
them, is reduced to a 
low minimum, and the 
life of the carbons is pro- 
longed. This is the 
reason for enclosing the 
light. 
SUBMARINE ARC-LIGHT ; PARTS ASSEMBLED. “What Messrs. Bur- 
dick and Hall have done 
is totake such a lampand give it an outer globe that is absolutely 
waterproof. It is not so easy to do this with an arc-light as with 
the incandescent lamp, because it is necessary to open the ap- 
paratus at times to renew the carbons, and even after fresh ones 
are put in an automatic feeding-apparatus must be employed to 
keep pushing the positive pencil down toward the negative as 
fast as the tip of the former wears away.” 





After describing the special devices employed to make the 
globe water-tight, the writer goes on to say: 


“Most of the tests made at the New York yard were at a depth 
of twenty-five feet. But the lamp can be made tostand the pres- 
sures that would be encountered at any depth at which divers 
ever go. The greater part of the work done by men who examine 
and repair wrecks is done at depths not exceeding twenty-five or 
thirty feet. But the lamp can be made proof against the squeeze 
of the water two hundred feet below the surface....... 

“Previous attempts have been made to submerge the arc-light, 
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but they have been clumsy and generally unsatisfactory. With 
the notion that air was necessary to the operation of the light, 
certain inventors have equipped their apparatus with tubes to 
convey air down and to allow the gases of combustion to escape. 
But in view of the efforts which other men have made to check 
combustion and thus prolong the life of arc-light carbons, this 
feature is ridiculous. Messrs. Burdick and Hall are the first per- 
sons who have successfully submerged this type of lamp without 
any such attachment. Their apparatus is provided, however, 
with a valve for the release of any gas that wants to get out. 

“The powerful illumination of the arc-light is a great aid to 
photography. Hitherto the only electric light used under water 
for photography has been of the incandescent kind. Light has 
been obtained by exploding cartridges of sodium in a globe, but 
the duration of such a flash is brief. Much greater depths, espe- 
cially in muddy water, can be penetrated with the arc than with 
the incandescent light, moreover, so that the achievement of the 
light here recorded is one of no little practical value.” 


A NEW PLANET. 


HE discovery of minor planets, or asteroids, has gone on so 
fast that the observation of a new one causes little remark, 
especially as there seems to be no limit to their smallness, and 
there are probably hundreds more that could be detected with 
more powerful glasses and more patient observation. Buta re- 
cent discovery by G. Witt, of the Urania Observatory at Berlin, is 
worth more attention. The object discovered, tho certainly a 
minor planet, is of a different group from those we have hitherto 
known, and its discovery will doubtless lead to the knowledge of 
others of its family, unless it should prove to be the sole member. 
Herr Witt made his discovery while searching photographically 
for asteroids. Says Nature, London: 


“On August 14 last, he found on the planet he had exposed, in 
addition to the trail of the minor planet he was hoping to catch, 
a second trail which indicated the presence of another of these 
small bodies moving round the sun with a more than usual veloc- 
ity. Herr Witt was not content, however, to let the matter rest 
thus, so he undertook a series of eye observations and measure- 
ments which are necessary for the determination of the elements 
of the body in question. Herr Berberich undertook the task of 
investigating its motion from these observations, and the result, 
so far as is known, is surprisingly interesting. Instead of the 
object being a new or a previously observed member of that sys- 
tem of bodies which travels round the sun between Mars and 
Jupiter, it proves to be quite an exception, its orbit lying wzthin 
that of Mars; in other words, it travels in a path which is nearer 
to the earth than that of Mars. It completes its revolution in a 
period of about 600 days; that is, roughly, 80 days less than Mars 
takes; both the eccentricity and inclination of the orbit are con- 
siderable. This small body thus becomes our nearest neighbor 
after the moon, and, altho small, will shine when closest to us as 
a star of the sixth magnitude. No doubt the discovery of this 
new planet will incite afresh observers of these small bodies; and 
who will say that this new object is the only member of its kind 
that performs its revolution round the sun in an orbit between the 
earth and Mars?” 





Analysis with Colored Glass.—M. Henri Cros recently 
read before the Paris Academy of Sciences, according to a report 
in La Nature (September 3), “a memoir on the determination of 
certain substances by examination through a screen made up of 
two superposed sheets of colored glass. The kinds of glass em- 
ployed are ordinary commercial varieties—one the blue oxid-of- 
cobalt glass; the other, a yellow glass that owes its color to man- 
ganese oxid and iron. This screen is held before the eye, and 
the object is powerfully illuminated. Substances that appear of 
the same color to the naked eye seem to be of different tints when 
seen through the screen. Thus the emerald appears of a violet- 
rose tint, while its imitations keep their own color; on the con- 
trary, the sapphire remains blue while its counterfeit appear: 
reddish-rose. M. Cros, by examining through this screen an 
Egyptian cup of blue porcelain belonging to the Sévres factory, 
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saw that it appeared just as it did with the naked eye, except a 
part that had been restored, which looked red. He concluded 
from this that the Egyptian porcelain had copper for its base and 
that the restored part had cobalt.”— 7rans/ated for Tuer LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


MATCHES WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


HE desirability of a match made without this poisonous ele- 
ment, or at least without the common white or yellow form 
of it, was recently set forth in an article quoted in these columns, 
in which, as our readers will remember, the solution of the prob- 
lem was stated to lie in the use of the red or amorphous phos- 
phorus. Practical matches without any form of uncombined 
phosphorus have now been devised, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs quoted from 7he British Medical Journal 
(London, September 24). ‘The first relates to a match made of 
phosphorus sesquisulfid by Messrs. Sevine and Cahen in France, 
and recently placed on the market by the French Government. 
This compound is said to serve quite as well as phosphorus, while 
it is comparatively harmless. Says the author of the article from 
which we quote: 


“The toxicity of the sesquisulfid of phosphorus has been deter- 
mined by Messrs. Sevine and Cahen, and shown by them to be 
practically m#z7. They gave 3 centigrams [% grain] daily to 
guinea-pigs for a period without any bad results, altho the inges- 
tion of 3 milligrams [#5 grain] of white phosphorus in a control 
experiment caused rapid death; and when we remember that the 
3 centigrams given to guinea-pigs correspond to 3.5 grams given 
to man—that is to say, the amount of sesquisulfid of phosphorus 
contained in 6,000 matches—some idea may be gained of its harm- 
lessness compared to white phosphorus. An article in the Revue 
ad’ Hygitne et de Police Sanitaire for August, 1898, expresses the 
opinion that in France the problem of abolishing matches made 
from white phosphorus has now been solved, and the hope is con- 
fidently expressed that other nations will adopt the use of the 
sesquisulfid, since consumers will not be able to tell the difference 
between matches made from it and ordinary white phosphorus. 
It is claimed that the new match will strike well anywhere. If 
the practise of the future confirms the expectation of the present, 
Messrs. Sevine and Cahen will deserve the congratulations and 
support of the public. Experience, however, will tell. Hitherto 
the French Academy of Science has given annually a prize to 
those who have advanced the cause of hygiene in dangerous 
trades. The opportunity is now given to the Academy to indicate 
its appreciation of the services rendered by these two gentlemen.” 


Meanwhile, inventors in other countries have not been idle, as 


may be seen from the following paragraphs from the same jour- 
nal; 


“Almost contemporaneously with the placing of the S. C. 
match in the market by the French Government comes from Ber- 
lin the announcement of the manufacture of matches, free from 
white phosphorus, by M. Rosenthal and Dr. S. J. von Kourocki. 
To M. Rosenthal belongs the credit of the invention. The 
matches are said to strike readily on any dry surface, and do not 
evolve unpleasant fumes. The paste has been analyzed in Lon- 
don by a firm of well-known assayists, and been pronounced free 
from even a trace of white phosphorus. For the manufacture of 
these matches patents have been taken out in the United King- 
dom and in eleven foreign countries. 

“The announcement of these inventions has elicited through 
‘he press the statement that Mr. Cordes, an employee of the Lon- 
don County Council, succeeded four months ago in producing a 
non-phosphorus match. He makes no secret of its composition— 
namely, potassium chlorate, whitening, plaster-of-paris, ground 
glass, glue, and amorphous phosphorus; and of the fact that, 
while it will strike upon any rough surface, it will not strike upon 
the trousers. Mr. Cordes has apparently repeated the experi- 
ments of the French manufacturers. 

“Should these new types of matches fulfil the expectations of 
the inventors and meet with public approval, it will serve to 
illustrate what human invention can accomplish once it is stimu- 
lated either by the wish to abolish industrial disease or by the 
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prospect of financial gain, and, should experience prove that the 
dangers to health incidental to match-making have been abol- 
ished, there is no reason why with similar enterprise lead-poison- 
ing should not disappear from the potteries.” 


A TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT IN A WATCH- 


CASE. 


NOVEL and interesting form of secret telegraph-sounder, 
called by its inventor, T. J. Smith of New York, a “ Morse 
watch,” is thus described in 7he Electrical Review, New York: 


“The name implies, to some extent, the functions and the form 
of the new instrument. 

“It is a ‘Morse’ telegraph instrument, a key and sounder, 
mounted in an ordinary pocket watch-case. 

“The special object is to attain a secret telegraph-sounder, 
small in size, simple in mechanism, attractive in appearance, and 
convenient for transporta- 
tion, without sacrificing 
any of the practical opera- 
tive qualities of the appar- 
atus. The Morse watch, 
as made, is readily adjusta- 
ble in sound from the loud 
click of the ordinary tele- 
graph-sounder down to an 
almost inaudible tick like 
that of a watch, requiring 
the instrument to be held 
in contact with the ear in 
order to read the signals. 
It is provided with a soft, 
flexible headband of mo- 
hair, with specially de- 
signed fastenings for at- 
taching the watch to the 
head over the ear, for secret 
work or for work in loca- 
tions so noisy that the 
sound of the ordinary 
sounder is drowned. 

“A silk conducting cord 
equipped with suitable 
terminals makes it possible 
to attach the watch to a 
telegraph line or remove 
it therefrom without loss 
of time. 

“In these days of modern 
telegraph methods, when 
most all high-speed tele- 
graphers transcribe the 
work direct upon a type- 
writer, it becomes neces- 
sary to provide in some 
way to neutralize the noise 
of the latter machine, 
which otherwise would 
greatly interfere with reading the‘ Morse.’ This difficulty is effect- 
ually taken care of by the Morse watch, and secures to the operator 
all necessary immunity from the noise of the typewriting machines. 
In brokers’ offices, where secrecy of telegraphic transmission may 
be imperative, the Morse watch does the work in silence and de- 
feats eavesdropping. The military telegraph can use this instru- 
ment in the tent or upon outpost duty without fear of being over- 
heard by spies or betraying advance positions to the enemy. 

“The whole outfit of the Morse watch, including cords, head- 
band, and all, weighs only four and one-half ounces, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket.” 





Tue ‘‘Morst Watcs ’—A SECRET 
TELEGRAPH SOUNDER. 


“FROM all accounts,” says Fiectricity,“Emperor William of Germany 
does not intend to allow himself to be assassinated if he can prevent it,and 
with this object in view is said to cause the guards on duty at the impe- 
rial palace to carry telephone-transmitters whereby warning may be sent 
of the approach of suspicious persons.” 
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THE RAILWAY UP THE JUNGFRAU. 


HE electric railroad that, when finished, will extend to the 

top of the Jungfrau, one of the highest [13,670 feet] and 

most noted of the Alpine peaks, has just been formally opened, 

altho only a small section, a mile and a quarter in length, has 

been completed. The following descriptions and the accompany- 

ing illustration arefrom The Electrical World, October 15, which 
credits its facts to The Electrician, London: 


“The road when completed will be 7.9 miles in length, with a 
maximum rise of 6,900 feet, 240 feet of which is a vertical lift at 
the summit. The road starts from a station known as the Little 
Scheidegg, of the Wengern Alp Railway, which is a rack-and- 





A VIEW OF THE LOCOMOTIVE, 
Reproduced by permission of The Electrical World. 


pinion road, with traction obtained by steam locomotives. The 
section already constructed is almost entirely on the surface, only 
85 yards being in the tunnel, but the whole of the remaining 6.7 
miles will be within the rock, under the Eiger, Ménch, and Jung- 
frau Mountains, the line only touching the surface at the stations, 
which will be built within the rock and fitted with restaurants and 
other accommodations for the passengers. . . . It is estimated 
that the railway will be completed by 1904. The whole line is 
on an upward gradient, varying in inclination from 6¥ to 25 per 
cent., so that should the power supply fail the trains can run 
down to the lower end of the line by gravity. Plans for the vari- 
ous parts of the work were obtained by an international competi- 
tion, over $6,000 being distributed in sixteen prizes. 

“Water-power is made use of in the valley to generate three- 
phase alternating currents at 7.000 volts. . . . Not only is elec- 
trical energy employed for traction purposes, but also for lighting, 
heating, and for working the rock-drills used in the tunnels. 
When the railway reaches a high altitude the energy expended in 
heating the trains and stations will be an important part of the 
total demand. 

“At present only one power-house has been built, this one being 
situated on the White Liitschine, near Lauterbrunnen, down in 
the valley. The power-transmission line from Lauterbrunnen to 
Little Scheidegg is about 4% miles long. The three wires are of 
bare hard-drawn copper wire, 0.3 inch in diameter. . . . Stout 
wooden poles, about 33 feet long, are used, with galvanized iron 
brackets. Whenever the wires cross a footpath they are nearly 
surrounded by a circular guard-net of very wide mesh, intended 
to prevent a wire from falling to the ground in case of breakage. 
A metallic-circuit telephone line is fixed on the same poles, some 
distance below the three-phase wires, and the two telephone wires 
are transposed every 550 yards to avoid induction....... 

“The transmission line is not duplicated, so that if it were in- 
terrupted all power would be cut off from the railway. A dupli- 
cate power-station is projected, however, at Burglauenen, near 
Grindelwald, on the other side of the Wengern Alp, capable of 
supplying some 2.600 horse-power....... 
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“The permanent way is built on the Strub rack system. Meter 
gage (3 feet 33 inches) is employed, the rails being of the usual 
T pattern, about 4 inches high and weighing 4o pounds to the 
yard., Steel sleepers are used, their distance apart averaging 
about 3 feet 3 inches. The rack, which is, as usual, midway be- 
tween the rails, is of steel, rolled solid with the teeth cut after- 
ward in the cold bar. It is made in lengths of 11 feet 6 inches 
and weighs only 68% pounds per yard. Its mean tensile strength 
is 28% tons per square inch, with an elongation of 20 per cent. 
The inclined sides of the rail and teeth of the rack permit the use 
of an emergency brake which clutches them on both sides. As 
was mentioned above, one section of the projected line will have 
a gradient of only 6% per cent., and here it is anticipated that no 
rack will be needed. The sharpest curve of the section of the 
line now opened has a radius of 33 feet, and the sharpest curve 
in the tunnel will have a 66-foot radius.” 


The motor can be driven at 760 revolutions a minute, but trans- 
mits power through double-reduction gearing to the cogwheel 
that meshes in the rack. The complete locomotive weighs 13 tons. 
When it goes down- hill the motors act as generators on exceed- 
ing a certain speed. ‘Two trolleys are used on each wire on ac- 
count of the large currents. To quote a single paragraph in con- 
clusion : 


“The passenger-cars, which can not be called ‘trailers,’ as they 
are pushed, not pulled, are built for forty passengers. Each 
train will usually consist of a locomotive and one car, but at 
times of exceptional traffic a second car will be added. At pres- 
ent only two trains will run, one up and the other down.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A PROFESSIONAL school of electricity is to be established near Paris, ac- 
cording to Electricity. “The school,” says this paper, “is intended to fur- 
nish laborers and foremen with an electrical education, and first-class in- 
struction will be given in both theory and practise.” 


“THE latest electric plaything,” says Alectricity, “is an electric cane lamp. 
The hancle of the cane contains an incandescent lamp, the two poles of 
which are connected with the plates of a battery. Below this is a small 
chamber to carry the battery fluid. When it is desired to use the lamp, the 
cap is taken off and the cane inclined so that the liquid it contains comes 
in contact with the electrodes. A current is thus produced that will, it is 
asserted, keep the light going for an hour, which ought to be a sufficient 
allowance of time for the sometimes somewhat difficult search for the key- 
hole, provided that the lamp works.” 


“AN eminent man of science has recently declared,” says Zhe Humant- 
tarian, “that red-haired people are far less apt to go bald than those with 
other colored hair. The average crop on the head of a red-haired person 
is only 29,200 hairs. Ordinary dark hair is far finer, and over three dark 
hairs take up the space of one red one; 105,000 are about the average. But 
fair-haired people are still better off; 140,000 to 160,000 are quite common 
number of hairs on the scalp of a fair-haired man or woman. This author- 
ity does not comment on the peculiarities of red-haired people, but it is 
well known that they are of a more passionate nature than others, and 
often of a fine and sensitive disposition akin to what is known as the 
artistic temperament.” 


PARTICULARS of two forms of artificial India-rubber aregiven in 7he En- 
gineer. Textiloid, a French form, consists largely of resinolin, which is 
obtained by treating oil with three or four times its bulk of metallic car- 
bonates, and then with nitric acid. Then follow saponification, precipita- 
tion by means of an acid, and dissolution in alcohol or ether. A hundred 
parts of resinolin are mixed with twenty of zinc, oxide of manganese, 
etc., and sixty parts of methylated spirit. After several hours the mass is 
kneaded for one hour or more, and finally compressed. The second proc- 
ess, which is from Germany, has already been described in these columns. 
It consists in the oxidation of linseed oil, with the addition of prepared 
jute refuse, or similar hitherto worthless textile refuse. 


“THE president of the Royal Institution of Public Health recently called 
attention,” says Zhe Humanttarian, “to the undeniable fact that ‘the 
mean duration of life is greater among married men than is the case with 
the celibates.’ But he also went on to give the reason—‘ because no doubt 
the former are better taken care of.’ This view has been severely crit! 
cized by another authority, who declares that ‘Married men are longer 
lived, not necessarily because they are married, but because they wer: 
probably the best of bachelors, in the best position to marry, to afford home 
comforts and inedical advice. As bachelors they went through a process 
of selection, the judges being the female, whose reasoning powers may not 
be good, but whose instinct is well known to be excellent.’ We feel quite 
unable to decide between these conflicting points of view, but the fact re- 
mains that married men live longest.” 
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RELIGION AND INSANITY. 


HE bishop of Rochester, Dr. Talbot, recently delivered a 
lecture to the medical students of St. Thomas strongly con- 
troverting the popular idea that religion helps to produce insan- 
ity. He declared that religion is “a force that makes for sanity,” 
and cited the statement of a chaplain of a large asylum to the 
effect that among fifteen hundred patients only two or three were 
suffering from religious aberration. 

The London Sfectator takes the bishop’s remarks as a text 
and proceeds to make inquiry into the subject. It thinks that 
since the old idea of a physical hell has been abolished, fewer 
persons have gone crazy upon the subject of religion. The 
bishop is right, it says; many persons supposed to be suffering 
from religious aberration, who imagine that they are Christ, or 
some great saint or king or prophet, or possessed of supernatural 
powers, are, as a rule, not thinking of religion at all, but dwell- 
ing upon themselves. They are afflicted with a form of madness 
known as megalomania. This form of insanity frequently takes 
upon itself a quasi-religious guise. ‘There is also the activity of 
faith of the Eastern ascetics, which the European does not under- 
stand on account of his more natural habits of life, and he accord- 
ingly sets down these naked philosophers in the list of the insane. 
Thus a number of persons who are insane on other subjects, but 
who simulate religious language and meditation, and others 
whose religious ideas are misunderstood, are all listed under the 
head of religious insanity. 

But there i; another class, says 7he Spectator, and it proceeds 
to speaks of this class at some length: 


“The third cause, perhaps the most operative of all, is sosubtle 
that we should like to hear a convincing explanation of its origin. 
We confess we do not know one, tho, like most experienced edi- 
tors, and, we believe, ail bishops, we have had for years most 
tiresome evidence of the fact. There are hundreds, probably 
thousands, of men in this country not only excellent in conduct, 
but excellent in the Philistine way, competent professionals and 
sound men of business, who entertain, either secretly or pri- 
vately, the wildest, most erratical, or most separate religious 
notions. They have convinced themselves that certain obviously 
baseless ideas are true, or that God requires of them a certain 
line of conduct, or that certain absolutely indifferent things are 
forbidden as positively criminal. Everybody familiar with 
Indian officers, or old navy men, or men—much more numerous 
than is supposed—who pass their lives in study, knows of some 
who will in moments of confidence suddenly reveal the most 
astounding faiths. The writer was once persecuted for nearly a 
year by a most excellent and competent person, with more than 
the usual average of brains, who was determined to convince him 
that the cause of moral evil in the world was the use of salt, and 
that the inspired writer in relating the story of Lot’s wife had 
intended to adumbrate this all-important doctrine. Another—a 
very well-known and most worthy gentleman—attributed a char- 
acter of sin to the receipt of interest on consols. One of the best 
and ablest men we ever knew, an officer of the Royal Engineers 
with an enviable record, and a man, too, of deep personal piety, 
was shocked to acute mental suffering because he had once been 
accidentally compelled to listen to an ordinary religious service, 
his notion being that this was an act of spiritual fellowship with 
the unclean; while we have twice met men who thought them- 
selves shut out of eternal life by the—probably purely imaginary 
—sins of their fathers. Hundreds upon hundreds attach spiritual 
importance to a descent from Israel which is not only imaginary 
but impossible, while we believe that upward of fifteen thousand 
families announce that they believe the administration of medi- 
cine to be an offense forbidden of God. No month passes, no 
week indeed, in which some publisher is not offered a manuscript 
which his reader sets down as the work of a religious lunatic, and 
rejects, or in a few cases publishes, as a literary curiosity. We 
could quote much stronger cases from among the Christian sec- 
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taries of Russia, or from among that strange group, the cosmo- 
politan spiritualists, who cover the whole range of mental power, 
from men of genius to ‘fools natural,’ and in all such cases the 
decision of the European is that they are mad, or at least the vic- 
tims of monomania. Most of them are as sane as anybody else, 
some of them peculiarly sane and efficient persons, but what the 
precise explanation of their peculiarities may be we confess we 
do not know. It has no connection with insanity in the medical 
sense. The only reasonable theory we ever heard is that every 
person who meditates much upon anything and never discusses it 
usually becomes upon that subject so separate that his fellow 
men fail to understand him; but tho that will account for many 
cases, it does not explain those in which the mind has imbibed a 
lively faith in the palpably impossible. 

“Seeing all these things, that men who are unmistakably mad 
show their madness by religious aberration, that ascetics through- 
out the East seem mad to the obtuse European, and that thou- 
sands of the reasonable hold wild religious ideas, it is natural 
that the populace should believe that religion often makes men 
mad. We believe, with Dr. Talbot, that proof that religion has 
been a positive cause of madness is in our day of the rarest occur- 
rence. ‘That theory is, indeed, opposed to reason. Apart from 
the influence of any creed upon conduct—and any creed must tend 
to regularize conduct—it is hardly possible to believe in a God at 
all without attributing to Him some protecting power, or without 
imbibing, in however inadequate a degree, a spirit of resignation 
to His will. The Englishman, one motor of whose energy is the 
instinct of resistance to the obnoxious, has, perhaps, less inclina- 
tion to resignation than any other human being; but even he 
must have some, and that little must make for sanity. As a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, genuinely pious men and women are 
often exceptionally sane, so well balanced in their minds as to 
excite suspiciousness in their adversaries, who are inclined to say 
that so much intelligence in worldly affairs is hardly consistent 
with any depth of spiritual devotion. ‘That taunt was constantly 
leveled at the Quakers, and as regards a large proportion of 
them, proved nothing except the ignorance of those who leveled 
it, and who could not conceive that a man could be spiritually 
minded and a great mathematician too. In our day especially it 
is the disbelievers who most often go mad, or at least, as Nordau 
has pointed out, exhibit that form of neurosis which so frequently 
ends in madness. Hundreds of them are among the sanest of 
mankind, but hundreds more live habitually upon the border-line, 
and half know it, and envy the calm of those who are convinced, 
to which they can not attain. On the other hand, if there isa 
class of men in the world whom a cynic would describe as being 
a little too sane, it would be the leaders of the churches, including 
the Episcopal bench throughout Europe. Of what mental dis- 
eases are they ever accused, except overmuch caution and craft?” 


“FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH.” 


HE policy of American expansion is agitating the most con- 
servative element of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
The policy of the Anglican church since the Reformation has 
been never to send missionaries to countries where the Roman 
Catholic church is in authority, and the American Episcopalians 
have acquiesced in this policy, with the single exception of Mex- 
ico, where a few missions have been planted. Now, on the eve 
of the United States Government’s taking possession of Puerto 
Rico, and having a decisive voice in the affairs of Cuba and the 
Philippines, a distinct note for a change in the policy of the Epis- 
copalians is heard in their convention at Washington and in the 
most conservative part of their press. 
Bishop Tuttle, in the course of his sermon delivered at the first 
meeting of the church council at Washington, said: 


“Wide, ay wide, the work of the church should be. Extension 
is in the air for us Americans now. If we fall into line at its 
bugle-blast, some may claim to our risk and harm for that it is an 
unwonted call. Be that as it may, the logic of events is a force 
not to be counted out, and it may make the sounding of bugle- 
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calls and the rolling forward of the chariot wheels of destiny 
things that we can not stop if we would. ...... 

“The Anglo-Saxon race seems harnessed to the twofold work 
of giving to the world the sweets of personal liberty and the re- 
straints of order, without which liberty can not be preserved. 
The Anglo-Saxon church would go hand-in-hand with the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 


The Church Eclectic strongly urges the Episcopal convention 
to take its stand for expansion and to adopt an enterprising mis- 
sionary policy in the new possessions acquired from Spain. 

The Living Church (Chicago) says that the boldness of 7he 
Church Eclectic fairly takes one’s breath away. Zhe Living 
Church admits that a reversal of sentiment is taking place in the 
church on this subject. It says that the self-restraint in the 
church may have heretofore been excessive; but it has been a 
characteristic of the church, and it was necessary, for the church 
has had enough to do at home hitherto without expending its 
efforts in other Christian countries, however corrupt their relig- 
ious life might be. The same journal continues: 


“We do not consider that this attitude of the church has been 
so based upon absolute principle that it could be no otherwise. 
But it was consistent with the position which she assumed at the 
Reformation and with her appeal to ancient precedents and ecu- 
menical law. ‘To this traditional position was added, in the case 
of our own church, the immense field which it was manifestly 
called upon to cultivate within the national domain itself. In- 
adequate as it has been and is, in strength and resources, to meet 
its overwhelming obligations here, it has seemed simple folly to 
assume new ones of the most difficult and delicate nature, ques- 
tionable as to their claims, and doubtful as to their results. 
These are, however, practical points, and the opinion may be held 
that they have no longer the validity they may once have had. 

“We do not pretend to view with enthusiasm the proposal that 
we shall, from this time forth, begin to set on foot missions, not 
only in Porto Rico and Cuba, where there may shortly be a de- 
mand to be met from American emigrants to those islands; but 
in all the South American states, beginning with the consecration 
of a bishop for Brazil. Yet such is, in brief, the policy now ad- 
vocated by The Church Eclectic. Certainly when one considers 
the condition of our missionary finances, the supreme difficulty of 
making ends meet, and the extent to which the sums contributed 
to the work are already affected by the misgiving that we have, 
even now, spread ourselves too much, and that the various fields of 
mission work are not being supported in the order of their real 
importance, he is at a loss to understand how such a plan is even 
practicable. 

“In two things we do, however, agree most emphatically with 
our valued contemporary. In the first place, if this new depar- 
ture, with all its serious significance, is to be the future policy of 
this church, let it be entered upon in a dignified manner. It is 
unworthy of the church to encourage in an indirect way what she 
will not openly avow. We have heard such an undertaking, in 
one instance, characterized by one of its friends as ‘guerrilla 
warfare.’ Surely the church ought to tolerate nothing of that 
kind. Her work must be open and above board, and the princi- 
ple upon which it is undertaken should be declared before the 
world.” 


In the second place, it is claimed, the general convention and 
not missionary assembles should determine this question. The 
people in this matter will respect only the highest authority of 
the church. We quote again: 


“The other point in which we entirely agree with the editor of 
The Church Eclectic is this: viz., that if we are to undertake the 
work of converting Roman Catholics to ‘this church,’ it shall be 
distinctly and avowedly missionary work, and shall be carried on 
upon the same basis as our work in China, Japan, Africa, or in 
our missionary jurisdictions at home. If bishops be sent out 
they ‘should be on the same footing as our other missionary 
bishops, and should be in every respect subject to American 
church law.’ Our unfortunate experiment in Mexico ought to 
teach us this much if nothing else. Let there be an end of the 
farce of an ‘independent national reformed church,’ where there 
is in reality nothing but a few scores of persons who have beer 
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influenced by emissaries of our own and brought by them into an 
organization which straightway, still under the same prompting, 
calls itself a national church, and requests that one of the kind 
foreigners be constituted an autonomous bishop. Nothing could 
be more unreal than such a process, nothing more dangerous to 
the cause of Christianity than the consecration of bishops upon 
such a hasis.” 





IS THERE AN INCOMING TIDE OF RELIG- 
IOUS FAITH? 


Ss opinion of a number of intelligent persons, that Christian 
faith and the Christian church are losing their hold upon 
the minds and hearts of men, is, according to Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, based upon fiction. Writing in 7he New Century Re- 
view (October) Mr. Escott examines the history of the ups and 
downs of the Anglican church and of Congregationalism for the 
last hundred years, and arrives at the conclusion that at no 
former period in the religious history pf England was religious 
revival ever more manifest than at the present time. He says: 


“As in the individual, so in the national mind, moments of 
doubt and unbelief there must always be, even in the midst of 
moods of earnest faith. Light and shade, ebb and flow, action 
and reaction—such is the spiritual no less than the physical law 
for men and states. ‘Those vicissitudes do not prove the general 
tendency of the time to be other than it is here represented as 
being. Within about a year of each other, two of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger among university teachers passed away. 
The intellectual interests filling the life of Mr. Pater and Mr. 
Romanes had not much in common between them. It was there- 
fore by entirely different roads that the two men nearly simulta- 
neously arrived at the common goal of belief in the Christian 
revelation. Mr. W. H. Pater having occupied many years of 
his life with the exposition of an intellectual heathenism of the 
highest order, shortly before his death contemplated ordination 
in the national church, and looked forward to a little college liv- 
ing in the country. Mr. Romanes was spared long enough to 
deplore and recant his errors of unbelief, and so, perhaps, to ren- 
der better service toreligion than if he had not for aseason parted 
company with it; the attacks, under whatever name, upon the 
Christian faith kept up a few years ago with bitter vigor by 
agnostic writers of great ability have practically ceased. In one 
of Mr. John Morley’s most recent contributions to literature—his 
discourse on Machiavelli—might be found slight and fragmentary 
but still real evidence of an approach to a theological position 
suggestive of that reached, as we now know, long before his 
death by Mr. Morley’s friend and teacher, the late John Stuart 
Mill. More recently still, an active member of the Liberal Party, 
belonging to a famous parliamentary family, tho not at this 
moment in the House, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, by special license 
of the bishop of Rochester, in a church in that diocese, mounted 
the lectern and delivered a lay sermon full of deep feeling, and 
most suitable to the conditions of time and place. Amid the 
exuberant renaissance of religion and of interest in all theological 
questions which is characteristic of the present day, elements of 
enthusiasm, breaking forth from time to time, may defy conven- 
tional restraints. Hence one hears, and for some time is likely 
to hear, on one hand of organized attempts to Romanize the 
Church of England, on another of an illiberal purpose to narrow 
its faith and ceremonies to the Puritan formularies of Geneva. 
These things are the common places of ecclesiastical history ; they 
are the marks of a standing, not of a falling, church; the expres- 
sions of a spiritual life and earnestness, not of spiritual death. 
So it has always been; so, probably, it will always be. During 
the ten years following the secession of Newman to Rome, many 
excellent people, at Oxford and out of it, believed the High- 
Church movement would end in Canterbury becoming a spiritual 
vassal of the Vatican. Yet, as one now knows, this was the very 
season during which Evangelicalism was deepening its roots, 
widening its influences, pruning off its excrescences, and, by 
humanizing itself, was growing into sympathy with the most 
earnest thought and philanthropic endeavor of the century. The 
whole career of the great Lord Shaftesbury, and the record 0! 
his work, are the sufficient proofs and illustrations of that state- 
ment. Meanwhile, whatever of Romish excess may occasionally 
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intrude into Anglican usage, prosecutions, under the Public Wor- 
ship Act, have practically ceased—not so much because materials 
for raising them no longer exist, but because the impolicy of such 
tactics is perceived. Whatever may be the exact percentage of 
ordination candidates trained at the older seats of learning, and 
belonging to families of position in the land, there is no real 
ground for aileging any deterioration in the intellectual quality 
or the spiritual earnestness of those whom the bishops ordain 
to-day. These new clergymen have, perhaps, less to occupy 
their thoughts outside their profession—fewer non-professional 
interests, that is—than belonged to some of their predecessors. 
Hence, of course, a tendency to ‘magnify their apostleship’ ; the 
operation of a law like to that causing every bishop to gravitate 
toward High-Churchism, explains the zeal for advanced ritual. 
But such effervescence is neither morbid in itself nor of perma- 
nent danger in its tendencies; is indeed a manifestation as 
ephemeral as Mr. Kensit himself. Absolutely nothing in church 
or state that is not a commonplace of the history of both is now 
going forward. So far from any abiding Romanization of the 
Anglican Church, or wholesale secession of her members to 
popery, that is wholly an imaginary alarm. If any change follow 
upon the recent agitations, it will be of an exactly opposite sort ; 
will, in fact, amount to a step toward the end advocated by 
Arnold, inthe Westminster Abbey services illustrated by Stanley, 
namely, a larger interchange between the preaching of the na- 
tional church and that of the Free Protestant churches, and so 
will tend to the consolidation of Evangelicalism, Anglican or 
Nonconformist.” 


THE COLOR LINE IN SOUTHERN CHURCHES. 


HE separation of the colored Presbyterians in the South from 
the whites, which was effected through the act of the South- 
ern Assembly last May; and the more recent expressions of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of two presbyteries of the blacks, who 
have formally declared their intention to seek union with the 
Northern Presbyterian church, continue to elicit comment some- 
what recriminative in tone. The position of 7he /ndependent 
(see LirerARY Dicest, October 8) is that the dissatisfaction of 
these colored Presbyterians with a separate church is no more 
than should have been expected, since the separation on race lines 
is wrong in principle. The negroes do not wish to be separate, 
and if they did they should be taught better. We must fight 
caste whether among whites or blacks. 
The North Carolina Presbyterian (Charlotte) replies at some 
iength. It says: 


“It is nonsense, in view of the facts, to say that ‘the negroes 
do not wish to organize separate denominations.’ ‘The vast ma- 
jority of the negroes in the South are Methodists and Baptists, in 
comparison with whom all the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists together are buta handful. These are nearly all in churches 
organized on race lines. There is no church in the South worth 
mentioning in which negroes and whites are found together—and 
there never will be. The Northern Presbyterians are no excep- 
tion. Practically they have race churches, race presbyteries, race 
synods. Where the Northern Assembly has white churches in 
the Southern States, it has separate negro churches. If it is 
wrong in principle to draw the race line at all, it is just as wrong 
in churches as in synods and assemblies. Biddle University is a 
race institution. Its pupils are all negroes, and its teachers all 
negroes but one. In the latter respect it is more of a race insti- 
tution than Stillman Institute ever was.” 


The writer goes on to say that among the colored Methodists 
and Baptists of the South it is the boast that they do not suckle 
at the breast of the white man’s church: 


“It is one of the difficulties which Presbyterians nave to en- 
counter that they are regarded with more or less contempt because 
‘dey b’longs to de white folks’ church.’ These negro denomina- 
tions would be as little likely to listen to overtures of union from 
the white churches as the white churches would be to make them. 
It betrays either ignorance of the facts, lack of common sense, or 
blind prejudice to say that negroes do not wish separate denom- 
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inations, and such organizations fail, and ought to fail because 
they are wrong. The difficulty lies somewhere else.” 


The following reasons are given for the dissatisfaction in the 
newly created organization of colored Presbyterians : 


“There were too few of them, they were too widely separated, 
they were too little united in their views, they were too weak 
financially, and they had too little faith in the willingness of 
Southern Presbyterians to aid them. Naturally. They argued: 
if Southern Presbyterians did so little for us and took so little 
interest in us when we were a part of their church, what may we 
expect of them now that we are separate? It did look as if 
Southern Presbyterians were in too much of a hurry to get rid of 
them. An attempt to organize a denomination, not on color or 
race distinctions, but on, let us say, a difference of language, 
would have failed under the same circumstances. But why was 
it a premature birth? The Southern Presbyterian church has 
been in labor with this thing for years. If the time ever was to 
come, why had it not come sooner? The answer is easy. 

“The Southern Presbyterian church as a body never has taken 
any serious interest in the evangelization of the negro at home. 
There have been a few exceptions, such men as Girardeau, Still- 
man, Sanderson, Phillips, Wilson, and others who have given 
their hearts, their time, and their means tothis work. But they 
have been exceptions. The annual amount contributed to col- 
ored evangelization and Stillman Institute has been a mere pit- 
tance. ‘Those who have engaged in this work have encountered 
indifference and hostility. They have been misunderstood, and, 
most unkindest cut of all, they have been confounded with 7he 
Independent and its school. This attitude of Southern Presby- 
terians toward colored evangelization may be explained, but it 
can not be justified. The explanation is too long to enter into 
here. Before any tribunal which has the right to judge us, we 
do not seek to justify it. We would rather confess and deplore 
it. Butto 7he /ndependent we have no confessions, apologies, 
or excuses to make; because 7he /ndependent is as much or 
more to blame than we are for these conditions. The race hostil- 
ity in the South was not due to the emancipation of the negro. 
That could have been appeased long ago. It was due chiefly to 
the greatest political crime or blunder ever committed—the whole- 
sale enfranchisement of the negro—crime on the part of those who 
committed it foreseeing its consequences, blunder on the part of 
those who did it ignorantly. This and the horrors of reconstruc- 
tion and carpet-bag politics are chiefly responsible for the deep- 
seated race hostility in the South. It has been kept alive by 
politicians, and by those theorists who have tried to force on us 
not merely social equality, but social intermingling and social 
amalgamation with the negroes. These things do not justify us 
before God, but they deprive 7he /ndependent of any right to 
judge us. We may criticize ourselves, but we do not take fault- 
finding patiently when it comes from such other sources.” 


The writer also asserts that the progress of the work of the 
Northern Presbyterian church among the negroes has been not 
an aid but an obstacle to colored evangelization on the part of the 
Southern church. The Northern people have taught the negroes 
to look to them as their only friends. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Northern preachers and teachers who have gone South to instruct 
the negroes have themselves uniformly drawn the color line when 
it came to churches, for they have joined the white churches. 
Tho Zhe Jndependent may fret and fume, there will be no mixed 
churches in the South. 

The Christian Observer (Southern Presbyterian, Louisville) 
has a growing conviction, it says, that the best thing that could 
be done for the colored Presbyterians, North and South, would 
be to organize them into a separate and self-governing body, 
“receiving counsel and financial aid from all the Presbyterians in 
the country.” In support of this plan 7he Odserver points out 
that the colored Presbyterians are actually losing ground so far 
as numbers are concerned, particularly in the South. 
this point: 


It says on 


“In Charleston, S. C., the Presbyterian colored members are 
not half as numerous as they were before emancipation. Ina 
large Presbyterian church on a fine Sabbath night less than one 
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hundred people were present, while almost across the street, in a 
church of another order, where they use a brass band and indulge 
in all sorts of excitement, the large church was crowded. We 
state these things not to make any invidious distinctions, but to 
arrest the attention of Presbyterians everywhere by holding up 
before them the sad and humbling facts. 

“What can be done to remedy the case, and increase efficiency 
in work? Shall it practically be abandoned altogether by all 
branches of Presbyterians? This is not to be thought of, for 
Presbyterian teaching is what the colored man most needs, tho 
he likes it least. Shall they be amalgamated fully with the white 
people in church connection? This can never be, under existing 
conditions, in the South. Shall they be encouraged and fostered 
to develop themselves, with a view to an independent ecclesias- 
tical life? This is what the Southern Presbyterian church deems 
best for both races, beset, as it may be, with present difficulties. 

“We can not believe that the policy of our Northern brethren, 
to have mixed churches where both races are, or to have depend- 
ent churches where only colored members are, is one that will 
permanently prevail. There are not wanting tendencies which 
indicate a desir> for independency among the colored people.” 





OUTLOOK FOR THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 


T has often been asserted that Islam is the proper religion for 
the desert sections of Asia Minor, especially for Arabia. 
The Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, a missionary of the American 
Dutch Reformed Church, writing in 7he Missionary Review 
(October) upon “The Mohammedan World of To-day,” quotes 
the words of a Bedouin on the unadaptability of this form of re- 
ligion for a country like Arabia. Says the Bedouin: “ Moham- 
med’s religion can never have been intended for us; it demands 
ablution, but we have no water; fasting, but we always fast; 
almsgiving, but we have no money; pilgrimage, but Allah is 
everywhere.” 
Mr. Zwemer can see no hope for the civilization of any of the 
countries where Islam flourishes : 


“Islam has had fair trial in other than desert lands. For five 
hundred years it has been supreme in Turkey, the fairest and 
richest portion of the Old World. And what is the result? The 
Mohammedan population has decreased; the treasury is bank- 
trupt; progress is blocked; ‘instead of wealth, universal poverty ; 
instead of comeliness, rags; instead of commerce, beggary—a 
failure greater and more absolute than history can elsewhere 
present.” Inregard towhat Islam has done and can do in Africa, 
the recent testimony of Mr. Robinson is conclusive. Writing of 
Mohammedanism in the central Sudan, he says: 


“* Moreover, if it be true, as it probably is to some extent, that Moham- 
medanism has helped forward the Hausas in the path of civilization, the 
assistance rendered here, asin every other country subject to Mohamme- 
dan rule, is by no means an unmixed good. Mohammedan progress is 
progress up an zmpasse; it enables converts to advance a certain distance, 
only to check their further progress by an impassable wall of blind prej- 
udice and ignorance. Wecan not have a better proof of this statement 
than the progress. or rather, want of progress, in Arabia, the home of 
Mohammedanism, during the last thousand years. Palgrave, who spent 
the greater vart of his life among Mohammedans, and who was so far in sym- 
pathy with them that on more than one occasion he conducted services for 
them in thefr mosques, speaking of Arabia, says: “When the Koran and 
Mecca shall have disappeared from Arabia, then, and then only, can we 
expect to see the Arab assume that place in the ranks of civilization from 
which Mohammed and his book have, more than any other cause, long 
held him back.”’’” 


‘Nevertheless this missionary sees much to encourage Chris- 
tians in the present condition of this apparently hopeless system, 
that ends in such social stagnation and spiritual death. He 
sketches the following outlook for the Mohammedan world: 


“First of all, the great Mohammedan world is no longer a unit, 
either politically or religiously. As regards temporal power, 
we have already seen how that is and has been steadily disap- 
pearing. ‘The illustrious califate is hopelessly a thing of the 
past. Islam has noacknowledged pope. Since the Wahabee ref- 
ormation at the beginning of this century, the increasing hatred 
for Ottoman rule in Hejaz and Yemen during the last decade, and 
English supremacy in Oman and the Persian gulf, all of Arabia 
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looks to Mecca for a new calzf, and not to Constantinople for the 
old one. 

“Spiritually, the Moslem world seems to stand on the tiptoe of 
expectation. The Mahdi in the Sudan; the religious orders of 
the Sanusiyah in Morocco and Tunis; the revolt against tradi- 
tional Mohammedanism in India, and the rise of the Babi move- 
ment in Persia, all these indicate a stirring among the dead bones. 
Babism alone is such a wonderful phenomenon that we are not 
surprised to learn that it already has 800,000 adherents, and 
spreads wider and wider. There is much that is sad in the new 
teaching, but it has opened the door to the Gospel as nothing else 
has done. Some one writes concerning its influence : 

“*It is computed that in many towns and villages half the population 
are Babis. This is a clear indication that the people of Persia are already, 
in large measure, wearied with Islam, and anxious for a higher, holier, and 
more spiritual faith. Almost all through the country the Babis are quite 
friendly to Christians. The rise of this faith is ina large measure due to 
the spread of the Gospel, the best of their doctrines are borrowed from it, 
while they openly reverence our Scriptures, and profess to be ready to re- 
ject any opinion they may hold when once proved to be contrary to the 
Bible.’ 

“Fifty years ago it might have been said with much truth of 
the Mohammedan world, spiritually, that it was ‘without form 
and void, and darkness upon the face of the deep.’ To-day we 
can add ‘ The Spirit of God moves upon the waters.’ What else 
is it when there comes news of an ever-increasing demand for 
the printed Word from every mission-station in Moslem lands? 
What else is it when two learned Indian Mohammedans devote 
their time to writing a commentary on the Bible from a Moslem 
standpoint? What else is it when first-fruits are being gathered 
in even the most unpromising fields of labor among Moslems? 
. . - . The reports of the various societies that work chiefly or 
largely among Moslems tell the story of trial and triumph. Es- 
pecially worthy of study is the story of the North African mis- 
sion, of the Church Missionary Society in the Punjab, and of the 
Dutch in Java. In India many hundreds of the followers of Islam 
have publicly abjured their faith and been received into the 
church. Half of the native clergy in the Punjab are from among 
the Moslems. In the Malay archipelago there are thousands ot 
converts. And yet even in these most promising fields the labor 
era are sadly few... ...++ 

“There was a thousandfold more enthusiasm in the dark ages 
to wrest an empty sepulcher from the Saracens than there is in 
our day to bring them the knowledge of a living Savior. There 
is no Peter the Hermit, and no one girds for a new crusade. We 
are playing at missions as far as Mohammedanism is concerned. 
For there are more mosques in Jerusalem than there are mission 
aries in all Arabia; and more millions of Meslems in China than 
the number of missionary societies that work for Moslems in the 
whole world! Where Christ was born Mohammed’s name is 
called from minarets five times daily, but where Mohammed was 
born no Christian dares to enter. 

“America entertains perverts to ‘Islam at a parliament of re- 
ligions, while throughout vast regions of the Mohammedan world 
millions of Moslems have never so much as heard of the incarna 
tion and the atonement of the Son of God, the Savior of the« 
world. The Holy Land is still in unholy hands, and all Chris 
tendom stood gazing while the sword of the Crescent was uplifte: 
in Armenia and Crete, until the uttermost confines of the Moslem 
world rejoiced at her apathy and impotence.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN the Moscow University, where the Jewish students have been ad 
mitted in the proportion of three per cent. only of the total number, a ne’ 
order has come into force according to which this percentage is to app 
to every faculty. At the present time goo students are registered at t! 
university, which would allow 28 Jews to enter the institution. 


A TORONTO Methodist church memorialized the General Conferen 
recently held to the end “that some steps be taken by the conference ' 
protect congregations against the growing evil of manuscript preachers 
affirming that sermon-reading is an evil, and is on the increase, and that 
it is attributable in part the relaxing grip of the church upon the masses. 


REV. PROF. CASPER RENE GREGORY, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., for mar 
years well known in the world of theological learning as professor 
Leipsic University, the successor of Tischendorf, and translator of | 
Luthardt’s works, is making a visit to America, his native land. He com:s 
under appointment to deliver a series of lectures before the Chicago Un:- 
versity. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


AMERICANS AND GERMANS DURING THE 
WAR. 


OR months the Associated Press and Reuter’s Agency have 
from time to time had despatches indicating that the atti- 
tude of the Germans during the late war was unfriendly toward 
the United States, and the Germans have just as energetically 
denied that they were partial. Thus, the Weser Zettung, 
Bremen, points out that Ponce de Leon, in Puerto Rico, would 
hardly have surrendered to the Americans if the German consul, 
convinced that a struggle was useless, had not joined the British 
consul in his protestations to the governor of the island. But the 
chief source of complaint seems to have been the attitude of the 
German naval officers. Thus a reporter on board an American 
gunboat off the Cuban coast censured the commander of a large 
German cruiser who did not render the American the salute usually 
given to admirals. American naval officers do not seem to have 
complained of the attitude of their German fellows; indeed, ac- 
cording to German accounts, the American officers were very 
polite, and assisted the Germans in caring for the nationalities 
placed under the protection of the German flag. This was spe- 
cially the case at Manila. It seems, however, that the Spaniards 
entirely misunderstood the attitude of the Germans. A corre- 
spondent of the Hamburger Nachrichten, whose letter was long 
delayed, wrote : 

“At one time the German fleet was stronger in fighting power 
in Manila harbor than all the other war-ships, the Americans in- 
cluded, and the German flag made an imposing array, especially 
when several steamers used as tenders had arrived. The Span- 
iards, who grasped at every straw, convinced themselves that the 
Germans would help them, and when the Darmstadt took on 
board a bishop and his secretary, when the /reve returned from 
an expedition with several Spanish fugitives, and the German 
consul conferred with the governor regarding the safety of the 
Europeans, it was impossible to get the Spaniards to understand 
that this was not done to favor them. Gradually, however, they 
learned the truth, and then they became very suspicious of us. 

. . Thus our strict neutrality was of less advantage to us than 
the partiality of the English and French, the former being openly 
for the Americans, the latter strongly sympathizing with the 
Spaniards. . . . Under German protection are the Austrians, 
Swiss, Dutch, Italians, and Portuguese, also the Spanish women, 
children, and old men. Permission to protect these Spaniards 


was first asked of the American admiral, and was readily 
granted.” 


The much-talked-of escape of Governor-General Augusti is 
described in the Podlztische Correspondenz, Vienna, as follows by 
the Aden correspondent of that paper, who interviewed the ex- 
governor: 


“General Augusti resigned August 5, as hedid not want to sign 
the capitulation and was convinced that further resistance was 
useless. When the city had capitulated, the German consul, who 
had first come to an agreement with Admiral Dewey in the mat- 
ter, offered General Augusti a passage in the name of Admiral 
Diederichs. . . . General Augusti acknowledges that the German 
fleet at Manila fulfilled the dictates of humanity so far as was 
consistent with the neutrality, a fact which has been fully ad- 
mitted by the Americans. . . . Luzon, said the general, is en- 
tirely in the power of the insurgents, who are armed chiefly with 
the rifles supplied to them by the Americans and some weapons 
taken from the Spaniards. It will take at least 50,000 men to 
subdue them, while he had only 7,000 in Manila against the com- 
bined forces of the Americans and insurgents.” 


The only incident which revealed strained relations between 
the Germans and Americans at Manila is described as follows in 
the letter of a German officer, which was published in August in 
the Tagliche Rundschau, Berlin, and has since been quoted in 
American papers : 
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“MARIVELEs, June 14, 1898. 
“On Board the ‘Kaitserin Augusta.’ 

“We are just about to return from here to Manila, about three 
hours’ distance. Princess Wilhelm and Kormoran are with us; 
Kaiser is with the admiral in Manila. The American admiral 
has informed our chief that he will send an officer on board of 
every vessel entering the port of Manila, whether she flies the 
flag of a man-of-war or not. You may imagine what Admiral 
Diederichs answered. The American, however, said he would 
do it anyhow. So we have orders to enter the port cleared for 


“Dear brother! Nothing has come of it. The Yankee did not 
move, not a pinnace was lowered. ... The spirit of the men 
was excellent, every one was eager for a fight, as the Auguséa is 
such a fine ship. . . . At any rate, we have given the Americans 
a moral defeat.” 


There is, however, another version of this incident, which we 
have not seen in the American papers, altho it was published in 
the Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, in August. We quote as follows: 


“MARIVELES, July 14, 1898. 

“A small British gunboat entered the port of Manila and was 
stopped by the American tender McCu//och, which sent an officer 
to ascertain whether the vessel was really the Ra/ét/er and nota 
ship carrying contraband of war. When the British and French 
admirals were informed of these proceedings they visited imme- 
diately the German admiral, who agreed with them that such 
treatment of neutral men-of-war must be resented by force of 
arms. Hence all the neutral vessels cleared for action. Admiral 
Dewey, however, did not countenance the behavior of his sub- 
ordinate, and rendered the necessary apologies to all command- 
ers. ”"— Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





PROHIBITION PLEBISCITE IN CANADA. 


HE Prohibition plebiscite in Canada has given the Prohibi- 
tionists a majority in the Dominion, the size of which can 
not yet be determined. Six of the seven provinces voted in favor 
of Prohibition, but the one voting against it, Quebec, is the rich- 
est and most influential province in the Dominion. Less than 
one third of the electors appeared at the ballot-box, as no general 
election was pending, no officers were to be elected, no other 
question to be voted on, and even on this question the vote had 
no legislative force. The majority of the journals in Canada 
profess to believe that the result has put Prohibition on a side 
track for some time tocome. It is thought that the Dominion 
Government will not move in the matter, tho the most earnest 
Prohibitionists do not think Sir Wilfrid Laurier is at liberty to 
drop the question. Zhe Witness, Montreal, says: 


“The Solez/ is generally considered to be closely in touch with 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but it is not speaking for him when it says 
that ‘it was always understood between the Government and the 
temperance associations which demanded the plebiscite that they 
would not persist in their contention unless they obtained a ma- 
jority of the votes entered upon the electoral lists.” No temper- 
ance association representing anybody demanded the plebiscite, 
and no such preposterous understanding: as that named existed 
with any such association. . . . This declaration, if made, might 
be interpreted to mean that three millions of people, men, women, 
and children, would have to record themselves on behalf of Pro- 
hibition before he would grant it or, as the So/ez/ interprets it, 
that seven hundred thousand votes would have to be polled for it, 
which is almost equally absurd, or that according to all parlia- 
mentary usage if a majority of the votes polled were for Prohibi- 
tion he would give it. . . . Sir Wilfrid, so far as we are aware, 
always limited himself to vaguer declarations that whatever was 
shown by the vote to be the will of the people he would carry 
out. This promise certainly at times took a shape which was 
calculated to make his hearers understand, and by which many 
of them did understand, that if the plebiscite showed a majority 
of votes for Prohibition the country would get Prohibition. The 
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present attitude of Libera! organs like the So/ez/ in boldly repu- 
diating the plebiscite is not to their credit.” 


The Toronto 7e/egram thinks the efforts of the Prohibitionists 
are not wasted, as the plebiscite has given them a status they 
never had before. It says: 


“All the voters in the Dominion did not turn out, but neither 
do they all turn out at any election. The fact remains that, upon 
a plebiscite being taken on the liquor question, six provinces de- 
clared in favor of Prohibition, which was carried in the whole 
Dominion by a majority of over 17,000. The cause of temperance 
all over the English-speaking world must be advanced by the an- 
nouncement of this result.” 


The Herald, Montreal, says: 


“There is no need for temperance workers to feel discouraged, 
as no doubt many of them will, over the result of yesterday’s 
polling. . . . It is well known that many voted ‘yes’ yesterday 
who do not at all admit that Prohibition offers the best method of 
dealing with the traffic, but who cast their votes on the same side 
with the friends of Prohibition because they wanted to show their 
sympathy with the crusade against intemperance. . . . Some- 
times temperance workers do not distinguish between opponents 
of intemperance and advocates of Prohibition, but there is such 
a distinction. The vote yesterday was a blow at Prohibition, not 
at temperance. Sentiment in favor of restriction and better regu- 
lation of the traffic and in favor of educating the individual 
against the evil of intemperance is undoubtedly stronger to-day 
because of the campaign that ended yesterday.” 


The Toronto Wor/dd asserts that the country is merely playing 
with the Prohibitionists, and says: 


“When Prohibition was purely an academic issue, as it was in 
the province of Ontario some time ago, the Prohibitionists piled 
up quite a majority vote; but on Thursday, when it became a 
closer issue and one wearing a political complexion, it had a very 
largely reduced majority in this province. And when it comes 
to be a real substantial issue brought up by a Prohibitionist 
Party, with Prohibitionists arrayed on one side and the anti- 
Prohibitionists on the other, and also when it comes to be a ques- 
tion as to whether the future of the country is to be trusted toa 
Prohibitionist Party, then the people will rise in their might and 
smite the ‘faddists.’” 


The same paper explains the Prohibition majority in the mari- 
time provinces as follows: 


“We are of the opinion that our maritime friends are very much 
like our Highland ancestry, who preferred their whisky smuggled 
to whisky which paid a duty to the King. The one federal law 
that has been considered in the light of despotism by our mari- 
time friends has been the excise and customs duties on the manu- 
facture and importation of spirits. . . . If, however, we are doing 
our maritime friends an injustice by saying they prefer the smug- 
gled article, then they are at liberty, as we have already set out, 
to vindicate their superior virtue in the matter of drinking, and to 
set an example toall the world in the matter of provincial, munic- 
ipal, and social laws, based on their strong temperance feeling, 
and thereby set an example to the rest of the provinces. We do 
like to see people live up to their professions, and having pro- 
fessed so much the people of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have now a chance to practise. There is more hypocrisy on this 
question in Nova Scotia than in any other province.” 


The London, Ontario, Advertiser thinks that “it was admitted 
on all hands that Prohibition legislation would be justifiable only 
at the request of an overwhelming majority.” The Stratford 
Herald accuses the Prohibitionists of injustice to the cabinet, 
who certainly endeavored to ascertain the opinions of the people. 
The plebiscite, thinks that paper, should not have been under- 
taken unless there was a certainty that at least as substantial 
majorities could be obtained as in the provincial plebiscites. It 
adds: 


“It is questionable if the plebiscite was ever intended or ex- 
pected to operate in the interestsof temperance. It was proposed 
rather as a means to get rid of the importunities of the Prohibi- 
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tionists, who had been pursuing both federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, and since the decision of the Imperial Privy Council as 
to the seat of power to legislate, had to be given at least some- 
thing to keep them preoccupied for a season.” 


The Halifax Hera/d, too, thinks the plebiscite was not taken 
seriously. The Winnipeg 7rzdune believes that the Prohibition- 
ists might have been more successful had they delayed their pleb- 
iscite until the general elections. The Chatham, Ontario, Ban- 
mer says: 


“ However, it has been a campaign of education, and true tem- 
perance reformers may take heart and hope. The people as a 
whole are waking up as never before, and through the school, the 
pulpit, and the press, they may confidently hope that the cause 
so dear to their hearts will surely advance. The longest way 
round is the safest way home, so one man convinced is worth a 
dozen coerced.” 


The Ottawa Free Press thinks the Government has kept its 
promises. Prohibition is now, if not dead, atleastdormant. Zhe 
Sun, Toronto, says: 


“Excess in drinking is very bad; but repeated trials have con- 
vinced all thinking and unbiased men that prohibitive legislation 
would make bad worse, and it is idle to say that Providence en- 
joins upon us the adoption of a policy the effect of which it does 
not bless. That the saloon is often the enemy of the home isa 
deplorable fact, tho the home has other enemies not less evil than 
the saloon. But the wisdom which bids us choose the lesser of two 
evils forbids us to rush from the saloon which we can restrict at 
our discretion, to that which would be practically an unrestricted 
trade.” 


The French-Canadian papers are relieved to find that the prov- 
ince of Quebec, at least, has furnished a large majority against 
Prohibition. The Patrze, Montreal, says: 


“It is evident that, in the presence of such results, the Prohibi- 
tionist can not demand that Quebec be taken by the throat or that 
arbitrary and retrogressive laws be imposed upon the whole coun- 
try. It should always be remembered why Prohibition is so un 
popular; not because the people do not deplore the ravages 
caused by the traffic in alcohol, but because people are convinced 
that Prohibition would be a failure and cause more disorder, more 
scandals than open traffic. Hence we hope Prohibition will have 
a first-class burial at an early date.” 


The Zemps, Ottawa, says: 


“There is not the slightest doubt that the sentiment in favor of 
Prohibition has very materially declined in Ontario since the pro- 
vincial plebiscite taken in 1894. The conviction that the law 
could not be enforced is not the only reason. People also recog- 
nize that a law such as the water apostles advocate would render 
absolutely ineffective the constitutional privileges of the prov- 
inces, by which they are empowered to formulate their own li- 
cense laws.”— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





ENGLISH TRIBUTES TO MR. BAYARD. 


HE death of Mr. Bayard, formerly our Minister to the court 
of St. James, has created more than ordinary interest in 
England. Mr. Bayard was respected there for his open charac- 
ter, and loved for his appreciation of the importance of race in- 
terests. Moreover, his manners were regarded as more in keep- 
ing with his position as the representative of a great nation thar 
those of many other men sent abroad as ministers and ambassa 
dors. Hereand there doubts are expressed as to his ability, alth: 
his talent as an after-dinner speaker is not questioned ; but in th 
majority of cases it is admitted that he did Great Britain signa 
service, especially in the Venezuelan affair. 

The Times, London, fears that few Americans will be < 
friendly to England from as pure and as high-minded motives 4 
Mr. Bayard. 7Z7he Standard acknowledges that he agreeab! 
disappointed the English. Zhe Daily News says: 


“His labors prepared the two nations for the discovery tha‘ 
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they had really nothing to quarrel about, and this put them in the 
right mood to respond to the first marked expression of friendship 
on either side. It isawful to think of what might have happened 
if the wrong man had been in his high place throughout those 
trying negotiations. His motives were above suspicion. His 
sincerity, at least, was never questioned. He had his great re- 
ward in his retirement when his foresight was vindicated by the 
attitude of this country toward the United States during the late 
war. He was a good man, and England will not be wanting in 
some public expression of her sorrow for his loss.” 


The Saturday Review, rarely willing to acknowledge that 
good can come out of America, or, for that matter, out of any 
country except the part of Great Britain south of the Tweed, ad- 
mits that Mr. Bayard “had a refreshing habit of saying quite 
frankly what he thought, and he carried this habit so far some 
three years ago as to rouse his enemies in the States to demand 
his impeachment,” and adds that “if Great Britain and America 
are on the high road toa better understanding of each other to- 
day than has been the case for many years past, the credit rests 
in large measure with Mr. Bayard.” The London Ox¢/look says: 


“The man was a good deal more than the orator so many of us 
sawin him. Beyond his rare eloquence were a purpose and de- 
termination, a stern sense of duty that harmonized well with the 
Puritan stock from which he sprang. Some people, and more 
especially a certain section of his own countrymen, have never 
forgiven Mr. Bayard for being a gentleman first and a politician 
afterward. He met with a good deal of abuse; but the solid 
appreciation that more than counterbalanced these carpings must 
have amply demonstrated that his mission on this side of the 
Atlantic was no vain one.” 


The Morning Post thinks his charm lay in the fact that he, 
“while thoroughly loyal to his own flag, was none the less friendly 
to Great Britain.” Zhe Daily Graphic, with many other British 
papers, recalls the Venezuelan affair, and hopes that Mr. Cleve- 
land has learned to see the error of his ways. That this matter 
did not result in war between the United States and Great Britain, 
that paper attributes chiefly to Mr. Bayard’s tact. Zhe Daily 


Chronicle is less unqualified in its praise. It says: 


“Mr. Bayard was not one of the many really great ambassadors 
which the States have sent to the court of St. James’s, but he 
was certainly one of the most pleasing, and he deserves the 
honor of being remembered as a pioneer of the Anglo-American 
entente at a time when its prospects were much less assured than 
they are to-day. Mr. Bayard was a man of great personal dig- 
nity, and his handsome face and fine manners will be remembered 
here when his rather too elaborate oratory may be forgotten.” 





STAGNATION AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


WO years ago the world was startled by exaggerated reports 

of Japanese progress. Japanese merchants, trained in the 

best schools of Europe and America, were about to monopolize 
the trade of the entire Far East; Japanese industrials, supported 
by the superior intelligence of their laborers and having the ad- 
vantage of paying incredibly small wages, would, so we were 
told, inundate the world’s markets with their wares within a very 
short time. Of late we hear that the Japanese “can not free 
themselves of their Oriental! inaccuracy and sloth,” and will not 
endanger Western industry and trade at all. 
following in the Hamburger Nachrichten: 


We summarize the 


We have more than once said in these pages that it is quite un- 
necessary to be frightened by the bogey of Japanese competition, 
lespite Mr. Robert P. Porter’s sensational articles in American 
magazines. To execute some of the most necessary improve- 

lents, says an English authority, Japan needs at least another 
550,000,000, and the Government is trying to place bonds to that 
‘mount. At the same time, however, the Government is asked 
‘o reduce its income from import dues, for there are large quan- 
‘ties of goods stored at Yokohama and Kobe because the people 
ave no money to buy. Another authority, a German one, 
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proves that the Japanese go far beyond their means in starting 
new enterprises. The paid-up capital of the banks is often so 
small that they collapse at the first run. Spinning-mills break 
down after having paid dividends, because no provision was 
made to renewthe machinery. ‘The country is in a chronic crisis. 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese still have much to learn. 
Their foreign trade is still nearly all in the hands of European, 
American, and even Chinese houses. They can not free them- 
selves from their happy-go-lucky methods. Theirchief faults are 
want of punctuality in delivering goods and unscrupulousness in 
the execution of orders. 

Moreover, Japan, rich tho she is in minerals, has no iron, and 
a country that must import its machinery can not compete with 
countries where the latest inventions can be tried without delay. 


According to some of the most reliable authorities, however, 
the progress of Japan has not ceased. The people are very pains- 
taking; and tho they have to wrestle with those industrial crises 
which embarrass all young and energetic powers, such as the 
United States and Germany, the Japanese overcome all difficul- 
ties. Their ability to adopt foreign languages aids them a great 
deal. Thus quite a number of papers and periodicals are pub- 
lished in English or with an English page, and they are so re- 
markably free from the “ English-as-she-is-wrote” style that for- 
eign residents often accuse the publishers of having a recreant 
English editor concealed about their premises. Among such 
papers are the Kokumin no Tomo, the Yorodzu Choho, The Japan 
Times, The Far East, and the Hansez Zasshi, the last being a 
beautiful little magazine containing samples of Japanese art. 
That the Japanese are willing to hear adverse criticism is shown 
by the articles published in the above-named papers. Thus, Mr. 
N. Ariga, director of the Board of Industry in the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, writes as follows in The Far East: 


“Considered from all points of view, we may unhesitatingly 
admit that Japan has made a remarkable advance since thirty 
years when a factory of any kind was almost unknown; but our 
optimistic view of the case must end here, for when we come to 
compare our industries with those of other advanced nations we 
must admit, however reluctant we may be, that we are as yet 
sadly behind. Even in the case of cotton manufacturing, the 
most advanced of our industries, we are still confronted with the 
inferiority of our work. Cotton and cotton thread that England 
exported to foreign countries during 1897 amounted to 63,993, 716 
pounds (639,937,160 yen), while the amount of Japan's export 
was only 16,002,571 yen, just one fortieth part of Great Britain.” 


But while ready to admit their shortcomings, the Japanese are 
very sensitive to unjust criticism from the foreigners who are 
welcomed among them. The Hansez Zasshi says: 


“Count Itagaki, Minister for Home Affairs, has issued a circu- 
lar of instruction in regard to the operation of the revised treaties in 
July next year. He reminds the people that the exercise of the 
rights necessitates the performance of corresponding duties, and 
that their attitude toward foreigners not only indicates the degree 
of development they have attained, but also affects the honor of 
the country. In their dealings with foreigners, therefore, the count 
urges that they ought to exercise liberality and magnanimity 
and should treat them with friendly cordiality. The Japanese as 
a nation have never been inhospitable people. But at the same 
time they are not wanting in self-respect. When that feeling is 
wounded they will stand up to assert their rights. Many troubles 
that have arisen between the natives and foreigners are the results 
of the latters’ having wounded the formers’ pride by not treating 
them as equals. If a little more respect were shown by foreign- 
ers in the treatment of the natives, they would reciprocally be re- 
warded with more hospitality and kindness. While heartily 
wishing that the people would abide by Count Okuma’s instruc- 
tion, we as heartily wish foreigners would behave toward us in 
a gentlemanly manner.” 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, one of the few papers published 
by foreigners in Japan that have always remained friendly to the 
Japanese, explains why the foreigners are specially disagreeable 
just now. It says: 


“At the opening of the J/ez7z era, Occidental institutions were 
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regarded with mixed admiration and respect. The foreign resi- 
dent in Japan at that epoch found his lot very pleasant. He was 
counted a kind of demigod, infallible, omniscient. It never 
seemed to occur to the Japanese that degrees of competence 
might not be more marked among themselves than among the 
representatives of the wonderful new civilization, who came to 
them in company with steamers, locomotives, electric telegraphs, 
and printing-machines. They would take a ship’s steward to 
teach them moral philosophy and a retired coachman to instruct 
them in physics. . . . The reaction from their mood of unquery- 
ing veneration was nevertheless strong. It began about the year 
1873 and culminated in 1880. Of course we have to be content 
with approximations. Two events, however, serve in some de- 
gree as finger-posts. Both belong to the sphere of education. 
The first was the inauguration of a system of examinations to 
determine the competence of foreigners applying for ‘ professor- 
ships’ in the newly established schools and colleges of the empire ; 
the second, the reintroduction of the Confucian system of ethics 
into those institutions. A peculiar idea the former, our readers 
will perhaps say. . . . Yet not altogether wrong if we remember 
that an aspirant for the chair of English literature in. the first 
Japanese college described himself as having ‘saled in a steam 
yott,’ and warned all women against becoming ‘iftoxicated with 
the suttal essense of flatry’; and at another, a would-be professor 
of mathematics scouted the extravagant idea of being asked to 
solve a quadratic equation. It was like the ‘cheek’ of the Japa- 
nese, he declared, to think that they had any business with quad- 
ratic equations, or that a foreigner versed in such arcana of alge- 
bra would come to seek employment in their double-dashed 
country.”— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary Dicgst. 





THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 


HE reputed intention of the United States Government to 
create a strongly fortified coaling-station in the Samoan 
archipelago is welcomed in Germany, as it promises to lead toa 
partitioning of Samoa. The Germans, believe that their interests 
will be best served by a partitioning, as it would enable them to 
guard more effectively against the importation of American and 
British firearms. Thatthe United States would benefit politically 
by making Pago-Pago a link in its chain of naval stations in the 
Pacific is admitted; but the Germans insist upon a guzd pro guo 
for themselves. The Staatsburger Zettung, Berlin, says: 


“By the treaty of 1889 Samoa was declared neutral and inde- 
pendent, Germany, England, and the United States undertaking 
to maintain order and admitting their several subjects to equal 
rights. A native king was chosen, but the real power remained 
in the hands of the officials appointed by the countries just named. 
There are, besides the consuls, an American as chief justice, 
and a commission formed by a German, an Englishman, and an 
American. 

“The Germans own four times as much land as the English 
and seven times as much as the Americans. The shipping is 
chiefly in their hands, and they pay five times as much in taxes 
as the English, and nine times as much asthe Americans. Yet 
the English and Americans are continually intriguing against 
the Germans, and the latter naturally wish for a new settlement. 
It so happens that the Americans wish to create a coaling-station 
in the port of Pago-Pago, upon the island of Tutinla. This may 
lead to a solution of this vexed question.” 


There is really no objection in Germany to an American coaling- 
station, but the Germans declare that, if the United States is al- 
lowed to fortify one of the ports for its own purposes, the group 
must be divided. The Correspondent, Hamburg, says: 


“Germany is not likely to create fortifications in the Samoan 
group, but a division is necessary because the United States 
would otherwise obtain more influence than is her due. Now, if 
England receives the island she seems to want most, Savaii, the 
largest of the group, she receives about her just share, and if the 
Americans obtain Tutinla they have the port they want most. 
Upolu, however, is nearly all in German hands and has the best 
port for trading purposes, the port of Apia. 
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The 7agedlatt, Berlin, says: 


“The English and the Americans continually endeavor to dis- 
turb the Germans in their possessions, and if the Americans are 
permitted to create a coaling-station German prestige will vanish, 
unless the group is divided. If the Americans want Pago-Pago 
and the island of Upolu, they are welcome to it. The island is 
almost worthless except as a coaling-station, but then the Ameri- 
cans have done nothing for the development of the group, altho 
they have intrigued continually against the Germans. Savaii, 
too, is not worth much, tho the largest of the group. It is too 
mountainous. Upolu alone is valuable, and that Upolu is almost 
altogether German is too well known to require additional con- 
firmation. The smaller islands hardly deserve notice.” 


In England the matter creates little interest; much more so in 
Canada, whose Pacific trade is very important. Zhe Witness, 
Montreal, inveighs against the “arrogance and greed of the Ger- 
mans,” who could not leave the Samoans alone, and who intro- 
duced capitalistic exploitation of the soil in a spot which the Eng- 
lish and Americans wisely left alone. The paper, nevertheless, 
admits that, according to latest reports, “except on the German 
plantations, production has almost ceased, because of the lawless 
condition of the country.” England is, however, very likely to 
throw in her influence on the side of the United States, as she 
cares little for the group. Zhe Globe, Toronto, says: 


“The islands are of use mainly as coaling-stations. Great 
Britain has comparatively little need of them. ‘To the Germans 
the value of a station there is immense, for their nearest posses- 
sions are the Solomon Islands, 2,000 miles to the west. . . . Why 
the United States should want a naval-station off the doors of 
Australasia is not very apparent, but it will of course be a great 
advantage for their merchant steamers to have an American port 
of call on the Australasian voyage. The real interest of the 
Americans, as a matter of fact, is in the Philippine Islands, and 
Samoa is 12,000 miles south of the route from Honolulu to Manila. 
The liking for islands is growing, however, in the American 
mind, and a partition does not appear improbable.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the Coté Européen, the Czar’s disarmament conference 
will hold its sittings in Copenhagen, as a mark of respect from the Czar to 
his grandfather, the King of Denmark and the doyen of European princes. 


THE Neue Bayrische Landes-Zeitung publishes some interesting items 
regarding the relations between the late Prince Bismarck and Dr. Schwen- 
inger. Prince Bismarck told the editor that Dr. Schweninger would never 
receive payment for his attendance upon the old chancellor. He was, 
however, very strict. He had prohibited liquor to the prince, and when, 
one morning, he found a glass of whisky in the room, he simply threw 
it out of the window. Politeness was not the doctor’s strong point, and 
his firmness alone enabled him to deal effectively with Bismarck. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER, of whose ready wit the world has had many stri- 
king proofs, is no less noted for his Solomonic judgments in private quarrels 
than for his ability as a diplomat. Recently two brothers who quarreled 
about the division of their farm appeared before him. He said to the one. 
“You, as the elder, have undoubtedly the right to divide the farm into two 
equal parts.” Tothe younger he said : “You must not interfere with your 
brother while he is doing this, but you have undoubtedly the right to 
choose the half you like best, when he has divided the farm.” Both went 
away convinced that they were privileged persons. 


COL. VINCENTE DE CORTIJO, one of the officers taken prisoner at 
Santiago, complains of the treatment accorded the prisoners at Atlanta 
The populace, he says in the /mfartia/, hooted the Spaniards, and would 
have ill-treated them had not the American:soldiers protected them. The 
food was vile beyond description, and as his money was taken from him 
he could not procure better. His letters to his family were not sent to 
Spain, altho he did not close them, and there was little chance for the pris 
oners to clean themselves. The whole account is writtenin such a wa 
that impartial readers must regard it as somewhat exaggerated. 


THE history of the House of Hapsburg furnishes striking proof of the fact 
that royalty is no protection against continuous misfortune, says the Fran’- 
furter Zeitung. Crown Prince Rudolf committed suicide. Duchess 
Sophie, of Alengon, was burned to death in the Paris Bazar fire. Arc!:- 
duchess Mathilde carelessly dropped a burning match upon her dress, a! 
was also burned to death. LouisII. of Bavaria became insane and drown 
himself, Count Louis of Trani, Prince of Sicily, committed suicide. Arc- 
duke John of Tuscany discarded royalty and was lost at sea. Archduke 
Wilhelm died from injuries received through a fall froma horse. Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico was executed. Archduke Ladislaus shot himse'f 
accidently while hunting. Empress Elizabeth was assassinated. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


WE wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloakings 
during the next few weeks in order to make room 
for Spring goods. We have therefore made decided re- 
ductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. You 
have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable garment 
at a reduction of one-third from former priccs. 

Style No. 709. Church or 
Visiting costume, consist- 
ing of a waist and skirt. 
The waist is made 
with a yoke of fine 
silk, and both waist 
and skirt are richly 
trimmed with satin 
bands. The suit is 
lined throughout. 
Retailers ask $25.00 
for a gown of this 
kind. Our regular 
price has been $18.00, 


Special Price 
for this Sale 


$12.00 


We tell you about hundreds 
of other reduced-price gar- 
ments in our Winter catalogue 
and bargain list, which will 
be sent /ree, together with a 
7” full line of samples, to any 
lady who wishes it. Be sure 
to say whether you wish the 
samples for suits or forcloaks, 
and we will then be able to 
send you exactly what you desire. Any garment in this 
sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not worth double 
the amount asked for it, may be returned and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 





Suit No. 709. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Winter @ruise 


to the Scenes of 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR...... 


By the American Line Twin-Screw United 
States Mail 


A808. S. NEW YORK 


(U. S. AUXILIARY CRUISER HARVARD.) 








SAILING FROM NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


MARCH 4th, 1899, fore. Santiago, Sibo- 
RATES OF PASSAGE ney, Daiquiri, Guanta- 


$200 at San —; a 

rd he Windward Islands, 

ee and Jamaica. % 3 
.... DURATION 31 DAYS.... 


For full information apply to 


International Navigation Company 


6 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK, or any of 
their Agents in the United States and Canada 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 
home, Saves its cost in lead. 







Mechanical perfection. No toy. Circulars free. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 














FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


New patent laws have been inaugurated in Aus- 
tria, providing for examination as to originality 
of invention. Under the new law, three years are 
granted in which the patent may be worked, unless 
the interest of the state demands its working be- 
fore the expiration of this period. The old law re- 
quired the fulfilment of only a few formalities. 


An ornamental hardwood box, made of any 
one of the different kinds of wood, furnished with 
asolid stationary brass carrying handle, is used 
instead of the metal coal scuttle in England. 
Consul Halstead, of Birmingham, believes that 
our hardwood manufacturers, because of conven- 
ient supplies, could not only develop an export 
trade with these boxes, but could find a ready 
sale for them in the United States. 





The total import into Germany of paints and 
colors for the year 1897 was 6,394,309 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds), 440,000 kilograms of 
which were received from the United States. The 
statement is made that American colors are pre- 
ferred; that they are from 15 to 20 per cent. cheaper 
than the German ones, altho poorer in quality. 

Nearly all of the zinc white comes from Belgium, 
and is extensively used in interior decorative 
work, this style being preferred for ceilings. 
There are at least fifteen dealers in paints and 
colors in the city of Mannheim, and one firm— 
Messrs. G. P. Dall & Co.—is willing to receive 
consignments from America on trial (in competi- 
tion with native products) and to sell on commis- 
sion, if they are found equal in price and quality 
to the German product. 


In his annual report Consul-General Osborn 
gives the following statement of imports and ex- 
ports at Apia in 1897: 

The total value of the imports was $329,630, of 
which nearly half ($157,695) came from Australian 
colonies. The United States sent goods to the 
value of $53,415 ; Great Britain, $13,322; Germany, 
$5,562; Fiji, $3,757; Tonga, $12,642; other South Sea 
islands, $4,518; New Britain, $580; and Hawaii, 
$884. The exports amounted to $239,198, of which 
$125,380 went to Europe, $54,305 to the United 
States, $51,473 to Australasia, $14,223 to Hawaii, 
etc. Of copra (native product), 10,691,520 pounds 
were exported from Samoa, The consul-general 
adds that a large percentage of the goods from 
Australia are of American origin. It is stated that 
all goods originating east of California are sent to 
the Atlantic seaboard, thence to Sydney, and 
from Sydney to Apia, and are delivered there 
cheaper than they can be obtained directly from 
San Francisco. 


Consul-General Mason, writing from Frankfort, 
Germany, on the rigorous inspection of American 
dried fruits by the German authorities, says that 
the regulations have been “sharpened so as to 
include all kinds of fruits, dried and fresh. It is 
conceded that the scale is deposited only on the 
outside of the fruit, so that pared fruit must be 
free from all danger. But the German officials 
will take nothing for granted, and, before admit- 
ting even dried fruit, they require the opening of 
10 percent, of all the boxes to show that they con- 


tain peeled fruit. These requirements are so 
severe on the trade that the big steamship lines 
landing at Antwerp and Rotterdam have refused 
to carry American dried fruits. This in turn has 
raised the cost of freight on American fruit. It is 
obliged to take roundabout routes, reaching the 
interior by rail, with inspections at the frontier 
stations of Venlo and erbesthal. The extra 
freight and the heavy cost of an inspection, the 
latter being about 5 cents per package, make a 
serious restriction on the American trade.” 





The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it.. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





A Jar 
10 Cents 
Postpaid. 


Send your name and address and ten 
cents in stamps, with your grocer’s 
address, and we will forward you prompt- 
ly a sample jar of 


Extract of Beef. 


“thas that rich, beefy flavor.”’ 


A delicious Soup may be made in 
five minutes. It makes good Beef Tea. 
Always ready, never spoils. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 














A Rare Chance. 


It is seldom that we have the privilege of 
offering to the general public an opportunity 
for investment such as presents itself at the 
present time. We have for sale a limited 
amount of the capital stock in a company that 
is organized under the strict laws of the State 
of New York to do a legitimate mercantile 
business. It is full-paid and non-assessable. 
Its officers and directors consist of some of the 
leading financial and well-known business men 
of New York, and their names are a guarantee 
of strict and honorable business dealings. 

Other companies doing practically the same 
business have been, and are to-day, declaring 
dividends from 100 to 300 per cent. per 
annum on the capital invested. 

The amount of stock remaining unsold is too 
small to make descriptive advertisements with 
prospectuses, statistics, etc., necessary; they 
will be furnished on application. If this mat- 
ter is attractive to you it is important that you 
write immediately. 


W. E. PENTZ & CO.,; 


Investment Securities, 
44 Broad Street, New York. 


PURE WATER 





is water free from © 
2 matter which produces dis- 
ease, and from earthy salts 
which induce stiff joints 
rheumatism and disorders of 
the kidneys 


THE SANITARY STILL 


produces it (@rated) in any 

uantity very ye! and 
simply. Our $10 Still has 
twice the capacity of others 
and is the only Still recognized 
by the U. 8. Government. 

Send for booklet. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 128 North Green St., CHICAGO 











Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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28 The Singer No. 15. 
Liebig 


CO MP ANY’S Onn dehed tet ih. 
Extract of || 


A sewing-machine specially adapted for high- 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
A jar in your traveling 


fine stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 
movements. Greatest range of work and lightest 
running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 

bag will not take up much 

room, but in the shape of 

beef tea it will fill a large 
void when you're hungry 
and tired. 
Palatable and refreshing 


Sold on instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 
beef-tea made instantly 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 
with hot water and a half 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 
teaspoonful of the extract. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
Get the genuine 


with blue signature. 































PERSONALS. 


SIR CASIMIR STANISLAUS GZOwSKI!, K.C.M.G., 
who died at his home, in Toronto, a few days ago, 
was one of the great men of Canada. He was 
born in St. Petersburg, March 5, 1813. His father, 
, Count Gzowski, a Polish nobleman, was an officer 
w. in the Imperial Guard. When the disastrous re- 

bellion against the tyranny of Constantine broke 


—_ \_L 
LI E Bl COM PAN Y 8S out young Gzowski, with the patriotism of his race, 
EXTRACToO BEEF threw in his lot with the insurgents. He was 


present at the Polish triumph at Warsaw, and 
took part in the engagements which followed. 
He was several times wounded, and when the 
final catastrophe came the division to which he 
was attached surrendered, the officers were im- 
prisoned for several months, and were afterward 
exiled to the United States. After four years in 
this country, he moved to Toronto, where he 
lived up to the time of his death. Sir Casimir was 
the first president of the Society of Canadian 
Civil Engineers, and was also the first chairman 
of the Niagara Falls Park Commission. A fine 
bronze bust of him has been placed in Queen Vic- 
toria Park, near Table Rock, by the Park Com- 
missioner. He also won considerable reputation | 
in building the international bridge over the | 
Niagara River. 
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’ PR UDENTIAL THE London Daz.y .Vews has discovered a curi- 
STRENGTH OF ous affinity between trade and letters. Charles 
CIBRALTAR Lamb and Mills used to adorn the old India House. 
Austin Dobson, Gosse, and Cosmo Monkhouse are 
in the Board of Trade. Benjamin Kidd and W. 
M. Rossetti used to be at Somerset House. D. G., 
Rossetti narrowly escaped, at one crisis in his 
career, being a telegraph clerk instead of an ar- 
tist. The post-office absorbed for many years the 
superfluous energies of Anthony Trollope. 
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A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time to fer- 
ment, thus preventing the formation of gas and 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poison- 
ous products of fermented, half-digested food. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy; the successful physi- 
cian of to-day is the specialist ; the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially 
for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time would not 
hurt you, but would simply be a waste of good 
material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
State of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per package. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


BURPEE = 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature, ya gn valu- 


able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


SAVE><YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
where we have no active agent we 
will sell at wholesale price. Writeat 
once, 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

49 Furnace St.. ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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DECORATIVE, DUREBLE, AND BEST 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 


Send forcatalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 


4. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable Building. 


CLES 1500 ’98 Models, all kinds, must 

® be sacrificed, $9 to $18. Second- 
hand, $3 to $12. Write for Catalog and 
bargain offer. 
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—President Aguinaldo’s cabinet meets and 
resigns. 


Tuesday, December 27. 


—The Cabinet considers the more important 
parts of the peace treaty. 

—The supreme court in Hawaii holds by its 
decision that annexation repeals the Hawaiian 
statutes. 

—It is reported that General Rios has surren- 
dered Lloilo, 

—General Henry issues an order revoking Span- 
ish franchises in Puerto Rico. 


Wednesday, December 28. 


—Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, dies 
in Washington city. 

—Genera! Otis reports to the War Department 
that Tloilo has been taken by the Philippine in- 
surgents. 

—General Henry withdraws his order, revo- 
king Spanish concessions in the island of Porto 
Rico. 

The Swiss village of Airolo is partially buried 
by an avalanche. 

—It is reported that President McKinley is 
opposed to an extra session of Congress. 


Thursday, December 29. 


—President McKinley issues an order regulating 
the financial system of Cuba and fixing the 
standard of values. 

—The preliminary report of the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission is made public. 

—An official canvass of the vote for governor 
of New York shows a total of 1,319,190, of which 
Colonel Roosevelt received 661,707, a plurality of 


17,783. 

1 Kguinalde has chosen a new cabinet, which 
is pledged to independence and the retention of 
the Spanish prisoners. 

—Demonstration by Cuban soldiers will not 
be permitted in Havana during the evacuation by 
the Spanish forces. 

—There is much comment in Berlin at the re- 
sorted arrival of an American war-ship at Apia, 

amoa. 

—It is asserted in Rome that a pontifical docu- 
ment concerning religious matters in America, 
has been despatched to Cardinal Gibbons. 


Friday, December 30. 


—Sefior Romero, Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, dies in Washington. 

—The War Department orders an investigation 
into the quality of the beef furnished to the 
army. 

—The Cuban patriotic committee in Havana de- 
cides to postpone their celebration of Spanish 
evacuation. 

—Mrs. Botkin is convicted in San Francisco 
for the murder in the first degree of Mrs. Dunning. 

—A British cruiser is sent to Lloiloto protect 
British interests. 

—It is reported that arrangements are being 
made to consolidate all the paper manufactur- 
ing interests of the country. 

—The Brazilian Parliament ratifies the treaty 
for extradition with the United States. 


Saturday, December 31. 


—Theodore Roosevelt takes the oath of office 
as governor of New York. 

—Secretary Hay disapproves the exclusive con- 
cession granted by the former government of 
Hawaii to the Pacific Cable Company. 

—Funeral services over the remains of Senator 
Morrill are held in Washington. 

—A great battle is reported to have been 
fought in Sze-Chuen province, China, in which the 
imperial forces defeated the rebels. 


Sunday, January 1. 


—The funeral of Mexican Ambassador Romero 
is held in Washington, 

—Spanish sovereignty in Cuba ceases at 
twelve o'clock; the United States flag is hoisted on 


the palace and forts. 
Bronchial 


BROWN’S Troches 


the popular cure for 





IRRITATED THROATS. 


Fac-Simile 
Signatureof — 7 








Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,” the fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 
escape from the rigors of our wintry blasts via a_semi- 
tropical route to the land that knows no winter. Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 
further particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 


J. M. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. | Broadway, New York. 
Readers of Tue LirErRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





A Handsome Book 


About Mattresses, 
Pillows, and Cushions 


MAILED FREE 


»! p, Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 

#7, Is not a pleasing 
F occupation— 
* think what you 
. have been sleep- 
ing on so long! 
Conquer preju 
dice (if you have 
any) andsend for 
Sour book “ The 
Test of Time,” 
\ and you will at 
least learn, at ow 
expense, about 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ | 5 


Felt Mattress, 


2 ft. 6in. wide, weight 25 Ibs.,  - 
3 ft. wide, weight 30 Ibs., - - - 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 35 Ibs., _- 
4 ft. wide, weight 40 Ibs., - ~ - 13.38 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 45 Ibs., - 15 00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long, or any length desired. 


If made in two parts, 50 cents extra. Ex- 
press charges prepaid anywhere. It pleases 
and satisfies 999 out of every thousand persons 
who try it. Our guarantee proves this: 

Sleep on it for a month, and if 


GUARANTEE it isn’t all you have hoped for 


in the way of a mattress; if you don’t believe 
it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability, and 
comfort of any $50 air mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return mail— 
“no questions asked.” 
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$8.35 
10.00 
11.70 


PaTENT ELastic FELT consists of 
airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of 
snowy whiteness and great elastic- 
ity ; closed in the tick by hand, and 
NEVER mats, loses shape, or gets 
lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-ab- 
sorbent, and is guaranteed vermin- 
proof. Tick may be removed for 
washing without trouble. Softer 
and purer than hair CAN BE; no re- rrape- 


picking or re-stuffing necessary. wank 
Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupu- 


WARNING lous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mat- 


tress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.”’ 
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} Improved 











Breathing 
Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improv- 
] ing and strengthening the voice. 
Best device ever invented for the 
prevention and cure of colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, con- 
] sumption and all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnastics 
the grvatsecret of health, Price $1.25, by mail, postpaid, includ- 
ing Dr. Patchen’s recent work on the importance ot oceans 
respiratory powerasa preventive and cure of disease. Best boo 
? ever published on the subject, alone worth many times the price. 


; Address, C, HYGENIC SUPPLY CO, Boston, Mass. 











duos ve in the hands of every 
clergyman in the United States.” 
The American Fabian. 
“Itis the clearest and most power- 
ful presentation of the truth I 
have ever seen in print.” 
GEORGE How skD GIBSON. 
Address THE AMERICAN 
FABIAN, 104 Elm St., N. Y. 


Price 5 cts.; 6 copies for 2% cts. 
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coves QxBP,ch Kt—B 2, mate 
1. ——- -—-— 3. ———-— 
R—Kt sq K—K 5, must 
sbenes Q x P (B4) ch Kt—B 2, mate 
.—_-- » —. 3.-— 
PxP K—K 5 must 
Solution received from M. W. H., H. W. B., I 
Te, Co Se Bee oC: C. EOS. Bat 
M. T 


536 THE LIFERARY DIGEST. 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 327. 


By JOHANNES HADEN. 
From Ueber Land und Meer. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 

















White—Seven Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 322. 
Key-move, Kt—K 8. 


Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 
dence, Ia.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. 
Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; Dr. C. S. Page, 
Chicago; the Rev. J. A. Younkins, Natrona, Pa.; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. H. W. 
Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; Dr. W.S. Frick, Philadel- 
phia; M. F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; the Rev. E. C. 
Haskell, Battle Creek, Mich.; the Rev. P. Read, 
Le Mars, Ia.; D. Cain, Wirt, Ind.; E. H. Hum- 
phreys, Davidson College, N. C.; Dr. R. H. Morey, 
Old Chatham, N.Y.; Tom M. Taylor, Calvert, Tex. 

Comments: “Very ingenious and not too easy” 
—M. W. H.; “A great problem, and a fitting com- 
panion for the last ten which you have given”—H. 
W. B.; “Chaste, clever, conservative”--I. W. B.; 
“First class”—C. F. P.; “A work of much merit; 
this "—R. M. C.; “A clear-cut problem ”—J. A. Y., 
“Key-move well concealed, variations excellent "— 
F. S. F.; “Coming after 320, this problem is unin- 
teresting ”--T. M. T. 




















No. 323. 
BxP Q—Q 5, ch! R—K 7, mate 
1, 2. —_ —-—?;3e— 
B-Q5 P x Q, must 
baie ° B—Q2!! B x B, mate 
.—— 2. 3. 
B—B 6 K—B 30r Kt 
(Kt 7) moves 
sninnd Kt—Kt 4, mate 
2. 
Any other 
nr B—B sq!!! 
1, ——-—— 2. — 3. Matesas before 
B—Kt 7 Any 
dtwdpite Q—K P, ch R—K 7, mate 
1. ——— 2. 3- 
Kt—K6 K x Q, must 





édeeee QxKP,ch R—Q 5, mate 
.—_— 2. 3 
Kt—B 5 KtxQ 
abe B—R 6! Kt—Kt 4, mate 
.—— 2. 3 





: R(Kt8)moves PxB 
B x P, mate 





; Any other 





This is nothing less than the organization of a 


for this purpose, held lately, there were, besides 
those of the Brooklyn Club, representatives of 
four Chess-clubs present: Walter Penn Shipley, 





Comments: “A great problem, despite the duals 
after 1.., P—B 5, which can hardly be called a 
defense”—M. W. H.; “A wonderful problem ”"— 
H. W.B.;*A tongh and tantalizing tergiversator ” 
I. W. B.;“A grand problem”—C. F. P.; “Not so 
very hard after one becomes reconciled to the 
Stake ’"—R. M. C.; “Very difficult ; a veritable 
brain-puzzler "—C. R. O.; “* Elegant and difficult,’ 
describes this problem exactly "—T. M. T. 


C. R. Oldham got 312. T. M. T., E. B.H., F. 
L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa., and F. B. Osgood, 
North Conway, N.H., were successful with 320. 
C. R. O., and V. Brent, New Orleans, solved 32x. 


305 AGAIN, 


One of our solvers has been pegging away at 305 
with Mr. Laws’s correction (Black Kt on R 8 
should be on R 6), and he shows that the correc- 
tion does not correct. In spite of Kt on R 6 the 
problem has a double solution: K—B 7,and B—Q 2. 


Our Correspondence Tourney. 


We have heard from only three players who are 
inthe Finals. There need be no delay in starting 
these tast games. The winners of the sections 
should correspond with each other. We give 
again the names and addresses : 

Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, Manhattan, Kans. 

The Rev. A. C. Kaye, Fey ve Ia. 

J. H. Mockett, Jr., 244 est Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
A. L. Jones, Box 784, Montgomery, Ala. 

V. Brent, 1220 Washington Avenue, New Orleans. 
The rev. A. Taylor, Fair Haven, Vt. 

C. E. Wiggers, 308 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dr. J. B. Trowbridge, Hayward, Wis. 

If any of the addresses have been changed please 
report. 


The American Chess-Magazine. 


We were about to write a notice of the Septem- 
ber number of this publication, whon the follow 
ing from the New York Cufpfer came to us. As 
Miron expresses an opinion probably as well or 
better than we can, we will let him speak for us: 


“It was once said of Deutsche Schachzettung that 
it never was excelled by any Chess-magazine, ex- 
cept when some fortunate issue outshone all pre- 
vious efforts. This is strikingly true of A. C. M. 
for September current. It the crowning boast 


{Oct. 29, 1898 


A committee of six was appointed to draft a 
scheme for the organization of the League, to be 
submitted to a meeting of representatives of 
American clubs. This committee is composed of 
Messrs Lesser, Boston; Shipley, Philadelphia; 
Morse, New York; O’Farrell, Washington; Johns- 
ton, Chicago, The British Chess-Club has ac- 
cepted the challenge to play the fourth game, and 
time set is between January 1 and April 1, 1899. 


FRANCIS VS. GERMANY. 


The only game Dr. Tarrasch lost in the Second 
Round. 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny. 
Double Ruy Lopez. 


JANOWSKY. DR. TARRASCH, 
tte. Black 

1 P—K 4 P—K4 
ae B3 Kt—K B3 
Ke— 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt5 B- Kts5 
Castles Castles 
a 3 P—Q 3 
B—Kts5. The usual and per 


5 a haps strongest con- 
tinuation is Kt—K 2, followed by P—B 3 and Kt—Kt 3. 


* aeases B<Kt 
8PxB P—K R 3. _ Loss of 
time. Black could safely play Kt—K 2. 
9 B—K R4 B—Kt 5 
1o P—K R 3 B x Kt 


11 Qx P—K Kt 4. When 
Black brought about an exchange of Bishops against Kts 
he relied on the text-move, which forces the Q B into 
inferior aoe and, apparently, Black may keep the 
adverse Bishop out of play for a considerable length of 
time. The two Bishops, however, are of more value 
than the two Kts, and as soon as White frees his Q B he 
will have a decided advantage. 


12 ne Kt—R 2 
3 Oe et ee 
14 K R—Q sq, with the intention to continue P—Q 4 


and eventually B—K 2 or B—Q 3. 


White then will get 
the K B and the Q R into play. 


14 oe — 2 

15 P—Q4 —KB 

16 Boe 2 Kt—K :" 

17 Q—Q3 R—Q Kt sq. Prefer- 
ee perhaps, was P—Kt 3, followed eventually by P—Q 

4. 

18 B—Kt 4 Q—K sq 

19 QO—B4 P—K R4 

20 B—K 6 


—B 
at Q--Q3 Bok Rs. Promising 
as this play looks, it will prove disastrous, for White will 
have the means to free his Q B. By continuing P—K 
Kt 3 and P x P he will have the opportunity to play P— 
K B 4, which opens the diagonal. Had Black a his 
Pawn at R 3 or R 4, White could hardly have accom- 





and glory of this peerless magazine, which is | 
doing such yeoman service for the game. Wecan | 
only touch a few salient points. Portraits of Mrs. 
Fagan and Miss Prothers, of fourteen ‘American | 
Champions,’ for ’98; ‘American Chess Editors,’ | 
Emil Kemeny, good! the six leaders of ‘Chess in | 
Texas,’ games and problems, ’way up as always. | 
‘How to Start a Chess Club and Keep it Going.” | 
is the fzéce de resistance. We have been asked | 
about this more than a hundred times or rather 
more than that, and now comes Bro. Reichelm to 
the rescue answering all inquiries past, present, 
and to come with an exhaustive fulness which 
our crowded space has wholly forbidden, Just see 
4% of these large double-column pages. Bro. R. has 
done the amateur Chess-world an essential ser- 
vice. 


United States Chess Association or 
League. 


Every one knows that a great deal of dissatis- 
faction has been manifested over the management 
of the cable-matches between England and the 
United States. The special objection was that the 
American players did not represent the United 
States, and that the various American Chess-clubs 
did not have any voice in the selection of the 
players. Very great credit should be given to be 
officers of the Brooklyn Chess-club for their work 
in arranging this series of matches, and while 
these gentlemen have been severely criticized, it 
seems to us that they have tried to do all in their 
power to bring about a satisfactory arrangement. 
Their last act is, indeed, highly commendable. 


National Chess Association. At a meeting called 


Franklin Club, Philadelphia; W. F. Morse, Man- 








hattan Club, and Courtenay Lemon, Harlem Club, 
New York City; J. M. Lesser, Boston Chess-Club. 





plishes this so speedily. 
22 B—R 2 R (B sq)—Q 

23 P—Q 5. Necessary, to prevent Black s Po 4 
play, which might have given him the preferable game. 


Q—R 5 
Kt—Kt 3 
25 R—Kt4 Q—K sq. To capture 
the ra} R P would have been dangerous. White would 
have answered R (Q sq)—Q Kt sq and Black would have 
had difficulty in freeing his Queen. The play, however, 
demonstrates that Black’s 23d move was an inferior one. 
Instead of Q—R 5 he should have then played Q—K sq. 

26 R & sq)—Kt sq P—Kt 

27 OQ—R 6 Kt (R 2)—B sq 

28 B—Kt 4 Pa? 

29 Px P. Much better than B x P, which would 
have prevented the development of the Bishop. 


Bits is 
24 P—K Kt3 


90 nes Kt—Q 2 

30 Ox RP R (Q sq)—B sq 
31 —R6 Kt—B 4 

32 O—K 2 R—Q sq 

33 R—K Bsq =.) sq 

34 P—K R4 Px 


35, rer Q—Be2. Hecould not 
play Kt x R P, for Q—B 2 would have followed, attack 


ing the Kt and the K BP. This play was quite likely 
overlooked by Black, otherwise he would have moved 
Q—R sq instead of R—Q R sq on the 33d turn. 


36 P—R5 Kt-—B sq 

37 B—Kt3 K—R sq 

38 B—R4 Kt—R 2 

39 B—Bs5 R—K Kt sq (ch) 

40 K—R sq R (R sq)—K B sq 

41 R(Kt a oe. Q—K 2 

42 R—K Kt sq. p to the 33d move White's de- 
velopment was nota very fevesshie one, but since he 


freed his Q B he was enabled to pursue the attack vig- 
— His maneuver with Bishop and Rooks was very 
skilful, 


Soe R xR (ch) 

43 RxR R—K Kt sq 

44 B—Kt 6 RxR. This gives 
White a winning attack, but Black could not avert it. 

45 PxR Kt—Kt 4 

46 Q—R 5 ch K—Kt sq 

47 Bx 


Kt Bx P 
48. B—K6 (ch). Excellent play, which wins in tl 
shortest possible order, Black is obliged to capture the 
Bishop. 


@- ascnen KtxB 

49 PxKt —B 8 

50 O—R 7 ch —B sq 

51 K--Kt2. Much better than Q—B 7 ch. 
ere —Kts5 

52 OQ—B7ch QxQ 

53 Kt PxQ P 


— Se 4 
54 K—Kt 3, which virtually onde ths game. 
esigns. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HE volume for 1899 will be the best THE COMPANION has ever published. Each of the 52 weekly issues will 


be full of delight and inspiration. Among more than 200 capital stories to be published during 1899 will be 





The Youth’s 
Companion. ... 






‘THOSE who subscribe at once for the 1899 volume 

will receive the remaining issues of 1898, including 
the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers, Free. Among 
the many famous contributors to these issues will be 





story of a hero. 





“The Water- 


W. D. Howells o@ psc re ee eee 





loving boys. 





— 2 +. a 
Lillian Nordica wo22%.c2 





Rudyard Aipling 2: sen. 329" | 





DINNIE AND THE DANS, a Serial of Irish Life, 

FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, a Circus Man’s Tale, 
FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, a Thrilling Escape from Savages, 
AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, a Wide-Awake Boys’ Invention, 


THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, a Strange Animal Story, 


POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, a Yankee’s Adventure with Them, 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


The Companion EVERY WEEK from now until 1900 for $1.75. 


prima donna’s trials and triumphs. 









JANE BARLOW. 
DAN RICE. 

H. M. STANLEY. 
CHARLES ADAMS. 
F. R. STOCKTON. 





FIFTY-CENT 
CALENDAR FREE 
TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will send $1.75 at once with name and atévere, cotati this slip or mentioni 


paper, will get THE COMPANION every week from the t 


January, 1900, including: 


Calendars of former years. 


COMPANION. A charming ornament for the home. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - - 


FREE — All the remaining issues of 1898, inclusive of the Holiday Numbers. 


FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for 1899, richer and costlier than any of the famous Companion 
Designed and lithographed in twelve colors exclusively for THE 


AND THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1899—a library in itself. F106 
Tllustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 









e subscription is received un 





HOLY LAND 


A small and select party will 
leave New York, January 14th, 
for a tour of Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, with visits to 
Smyrna, Ephesus; Constanti- 
nople, Greece, etc., and includ- 
ing, if desired southern and 
central Europe. This is not 
a hurried trip touching only 
some of the chief points of 
interest, but a comprehensive 
tour with opportunities for ob- 
servation and study. Circu- 
lar on application. 


Raymond & Whitcomb 
Tours and Tickets 


1 East 14th Street, Union Syeere, West, New York, 
2%6 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUTHORS Be you desire the honest qpiticiom of ef 
‘ e essay, m. ography,or 

revision t Such work, ‘ald Guoree W. Cu ny “done as it 
should be by The Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in let- 
ters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” Send for circular L, or forward your 
book or MS, to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
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PATENT APPLICATIONS 
MUST BE WRITTEN WITH 
PERMANENT INK 


| 


“the 
sg 


The attention of patent attorneysin particular, 
and the | 1 profession in general, is called to 
the recent decision of the Patent Office to re- 
fuse admission to Ropere written with fugitive 
inks—see Patent ice Gazette of September 
13, 1898, page 1732. 


ee _ 


CARTER’S IDEAL TYPEWRITER RIBBONS : 
INDELIBLE OFFICIAL (which yields copies) 
and BLACK RECORD (which does not copy) 


are absolutely permanent, will stand the 
chemical tests of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and are so guaranteed. No oth- 
er colors will. For all machines, deliv- 
ered charges prepaid, single ribbous, $1.00 
each, $4.50 per half dozen. Safety and se- 
curity are obtained only by using stan- 
dard goods made by reliable manufac- 


* Marter’s Tak Zo. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO... 








TO AUTHORS: ees 
chased outright or 


handled under special agreement, in all branchesof 
literature. Short and long stories published serial- 
ly in newspapers and magazines, or in book form 
under International Copyrightin the U.S. and Great 


F. TENNYSO 





. Examination promptly made, 
N NEELY 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Children’s Book 
of Recitations... 


APPROVED BY 
Mrs. MARY MAPES DODGE 








AA Selection of 
Standard Verse 


suitable for chil- 


For sale by 
all booksel- 
lers, or on 








ena ot... dren of all ages; 
cine carefully compiled 
50 cents with a view of en- 
postpaid tertaining and ir- 
structing the young 

ee 








The De Witt Publishing House 


34 WEST 30th STREET 














Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Sour Stomach 


“After I was induced to try CASCA- 
BETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my heac 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets, I feel fine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

Jos. KREHLING, 1921 Congress 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 318 


HO-TO-BAG fists to CURE Topacco Habit 











NATURE AND HER INSPIRATIONS 


** One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.”’ 


THE GOSPEL 
IN THE FIELDS 


By R. C. FILLINGHAM 


VICAR OF HEXTON 


Talks about the delights and inspirations of 
nature. As the author poeticall expresses it: 
—‘*Nature is the garment of God.’ Itis the 
object of these chats to interpret the lessons 
contained in the flowers and trees, the rivers 
and the sea, and the hills and dales. The author 
points out the deep happiness missed. by those 
who are pe ey to the charms of the green 
fields or of the ting surf. 


12mo, Cloth. Cover Design. Gilt Top. 
Deckle Edges. Price, $1.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














Packed with Information for Ministers and 
Public Speakers. 


Rev. W. J. Stewart, A.M., Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Canton, Ill: ‘I wish I could tell you how 
pleased Iam with the Students’ Standard Diction- 
ary. It is undoubtedly the best thing by far for the 
price to be found in the market. Itis more than an 
abridgment of the Standard. It is packed full of 
information. Every minister and public speakers 
of all kind should have one. The thanks of the 
public as well as their hearty support is due you for 
providing such a work.” Send for Prospectus 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 








The New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concord- 
ance. An Appendix containing Prov- 
erbs from the French, German, and 
other modern foreign languages, each 
followed by its English translation. 
Also a full jist of Latin law terms and 
their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Highly Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison General Horace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goldwin Smith 

New York Herald; ‘By long odds the best 
book of quotations in existence.” 

Handsome Cover Design by George Whar- 
ton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices 
oy Net): Buckram, 86.00; Law Sheep 

.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Mo- 
rocco, $12.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














HAWAI!, PHILIPPINES 
66 U. s.’’ 





“WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE 
TAKES ITS WAY.” 


The author of this phrase little dreamed. in 
his time that ‘‘ Westward” for Americans 
would one day mean not alone Colorado and 
California, but the mid-Pacific HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS, and the trans-Pacific PHILIP- 
PINES. 

Even a year ago, the most far-seeing prophet 
would hardly have proclaimed that these rich 
islands would so soon be opened to American 
enterprise—the one group by annexation, the 
other by conquest. 

Yet so it is, and even now a stronger tide is 
turning toward the West, the farthest West, 
than at any time since the days of ’49 or the 
Klondike »discoveries of ’97—a tide that does 
not stop at the Golden Gate, or Golden Alaska 
—but sweeps onward to the ‘‘ Fortunate Isles” 
which have been truly called ‘‘The Lands ef 
Latent Fortunes.”’ 

History records the hardships of those who 
toiled overland to California in the old days. 
What a contrast is the present easy, yes, even 
luxurious way of reaching HONOLULU OR 
MANILA. 


Just think of it! A single transportation line 
—THE CANADIAN PACIFIC—can issue you 
a ticket from any point in the United States 
that pan Fe: you to the SANDWICH ISLANDS 
OR THE PHILIPPINES, all the way over 
their own rails and steamship lines from con- 
necting points in Canada (with the exception 
of the short stretch from Hong Kong to the 
Philippines). For that matter, can take you 
around the world for $58s. 

Their twin-screw steamers to Japan, China, 
and the Philippines are the finest and safest 
steamships on the Pacific Ocean, and the 
cuisine and arrangements for the comfort of 
the passengers are unsurpassed. 

Their Canadian-Australian Line is equal to 
any other line to the Antipodes, Steamships 
of both lines leave Vancouver about every three 
weeks. Rates as low as the lowest. ccom- 
modations on the steamers should be secured 
well in advance. Reservations can be made, 
and many interesting pamphlets in reference 
rs ae Far East can be obtained upon applica- 
ion to— 


E. V. Skinner, G. E. A., 33 Broadway, New York. 
H, McMourtrir, Agt., 3d and Chestnut Sts. Phila., Pa. 
A. J. SHULMAN, Agt., 233 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. . 
F. W. Savssury, Agt., 427 Fifth Ave, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rosert Kerr, T. M., Winnipeg, Man. 
C. E. McPuerson,1 King St., East., Toronto, Ont. 

- Francis Lee, 228 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
E, A. Epmonps, C, P. A., 11 Fort St., W., Detroit, Mich. 
M M. Srern, Chronicle Bld’g, San Francisco, Cal. 
W.R. Carraway, G, P.A., im olis, Minn. 
C, G. Ossurn, 129 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
H, J. Corvin, 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
C, E. E. Ussner, G. P. A., Montreal, Que. 


— 








Clerical Types 


Twenty fascinating character sketches of 
asmany typesof clergymen. These stories 
of ministerial successes and failures are 
charmingly intermingled with keen wit, 
and sarcasm, and affecting pathos. The 
book will prove richly sugge.uve to minis- 
ters and of interest to general readers. 
By Rev. Hames Mann. Cloth, 12mo. Price 
$1.00. 


San Francisco Chronicle: ‘There is not a 
dull line in the book; a sense of humor domi- 


nates the chapters, and anecdote and quiet 
satire enliven the text.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














A Wonderful Telescope. 


The wonderful new Binocular Telescope, of which a pic- 
ture and a few words of description appear elsewhere in this 
week’s Dicest, isan immense improvement upon every- 
thing of this kind yet invented. This glass is called T 
Triéder, and it surpasses all other kinds of far-seeing inven- 
tions so much thatit has completely superseded them. The 
Imperial Government of Germany and the United States 
Government have both adopted The Triéder. Hitherto 
all powerful glasses were necessarily very large. But by 
a most ingenious arrangement of a number of prisms, the 
telescopic as well as magnifying power of The Triéder 
is multiplied ten times, as is also the field of view. And yet 
The Triéder is no larger than an ordinary o lass. ' 
Besides, it has the merit of being binocular, Be prove & ad- 
justed exactly to each eye separately. Full particulars of 
this marvellous invention can be obtained by addressing 
na \amaause C. G. Goerz, 52 Union Square, East, New 

ork. 


The——™” 
Lawton 
Simplex Priater 








simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriter. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, and sample of work. 


Look out for imitations, Make sure that 
you get the Lawton Simplex, Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
59 Dearborn Street. 30 Vesey Street. 








The World-Famous ; 


' Highly indorsed by 
Oise p educational leaders, 
professional and busi- 

ness men, and others 
emory throughout the world 


who have benefited 


from this marvelous 
system. 


Prof. A. Loisette’s Great Work 


** ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY, 
Or, How to Attend and Never Forget’’ 


Defective memories made perfect. 
Heretofore sold under stringent re- 
strictions and at a high price. Now 
placed within easy reach of all. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, $2.50 net. Special In- 
ducements to Schools in lots of six or more. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Sole Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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CONDUCTED PARTIES... 


Southern France, Italy parties. October and November. 67 days. All ineluded, #495. 
Mediterranean, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Greece (with or without Jerusalem). 75 days. #535 up. 
Round the World. All routes. ograms and Tourist Gazette, all about travel, FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS (R. H. Crtnden, Geueral Agent), 113 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington Street, Boston Agency. 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago Agency. 
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BROWN BROTHERS’ 
SEAMLESS COPPER 
HOUSE RANGE BOILER 


in the Kitchen, you are 
absolutely free from all 
annoyances incident to 
the ordinary galvanized 
iron range boiler. Made 
of two pieces, united un- 











der hydraulic pressure, 
tke Brown Boiler cannot 


leak. The spiral rib 

’ guarantees against col- 
lapse. . The tin lining in- 
sures 


CLEAN HOT WATER 


Boiler Booklet for the asking 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
Box 19, Waterbury, Conn. 


SEX WORSHIP 


+BY... 
CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The object of this work is to demonstrate that a.. re- 
ligions have had a common origin and are founded upon 
a natural, material basis—the worship of life in its pheno- 
mena of creation and reproduction. 

The work includes a description of the beliefs and rites 
of the principal sex-worshipping nations of antiquity, from 
which it would appear that our present theological beliefs, 
as well as all of our most important church emblems and 
religious festivals (as the cross, altar, and wine, Christmas, 
Easter, etc.), were originally of sexual significance and ante- 
date the Christian era many hundreds of years. 


‘*¢ A remarkable book.’’~-A Wegheny Record. 
*€ Intensely interesting.”’— Medical Standard. 














An Exposition 
g Of the 
i Phallic Origin 
of Religion. 








8vo, cloth, $1.50. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD PUBLISHING CO., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
“One sees socialism advanc 


FABIAN SOCIALISM ing all about him. It may 


be years before its ascendency ; on the other hand it may be 

buf a short time. A slight episode may change Mistowy. A 

turn here or a turn there and we may find our nation head- 

ing on the road to the ideal commonwealth.”—Wm. DEAN 

HOWELLS, in The American Fabian. 

Read The American Fabian, 104 Elm St., New York. 
Sample copies, 5 cents. Per year, 50 cents. 


The Ralston Still 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE A. R. BAILEY, MFC. CO. 


0.BOx 
633. 

















54 Maiden Lane =- - NEW YORK 








Fashionable Stationery. 


The use of handsome stationery confers a distinction and 
a cachet of approval that nothing else does. Size and 
shape of paper; the execution of its crest, monogram, or 
address die; the phraseology of invitations ; the engraving 
itself,—all are matters which, though important in them- 
selves, are nevertheless indications of knowledge and 
intimacy with polite society, These suggestions are called 
forth by the fact that the celebrated house of Theodore 
B. Starr, long and favorably known to the fashionable 
world for diamonds, and artistic productions in jewelry 
nd gold and silverware, is now conducting an elaborately- 
equipped stationery department on the second floor of the 
varerooms, 206 Fifth Avenue. Stationery is germane to 
tarr’s business, His metal work in objects of use and 
rticles of adornment has long obtained for him the patron- 
ue of the best known people of wealth and fashion, and 
hose who a preciate artistic work will find something to 
{mire in Starr’s engraving and die-sinking. Special 
‘ttention is devoted to the ornamentation of note-paper ; 
ind novelties in stationery, menus, and the most substan- 
ial, as well as the most delicate and graceful, of writing 
nd study-table accessories will be in constant evidence. 
‘he department is to become a notable feature of Starr’s, 
ind that name on an envelope is to mean as much as the 
same name on a jewel-box or piece of silver. 





Nelson’s New Series. 
OF 


Teachers’ Bibles 


CONTAIN 


‘« The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’”’ writ- 
ten by Leading Scholars in America arid Great 
Britain, a new Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Upwards of 350 Illustrations 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible. Lands, 
Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, ete., dis- 
tributed through the text of the Helps, and a 
New Combined Concordance to the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions. 


SOLY BIBLE, 





New York Observer says: 


“There.is no book like this. Its aim is 
to place the student in the age and at- 
mosphere when each book of the Bible 
was written, to enable the reader to study 
the book amid its surroundings and to be- 
come permeated with its life. The writers 
who have combined to make the volume 
are among the most celebrated Bible stu- 
dents, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines 
of Great Britain and America.” 


PRICES FROM $1.25 to $7.00. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
list price. Write for a Descriptive List, giving 
sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


THE KLIP-BINDER 


For Pamphlets, Magazines, and News- 
papers. No holes to punch, no wires to 
bend, no strings to tie. Adopted by lead- 
ing libraries and Y. M. C. A. Reading 
Rooms, 

Send for Circular and Price List. | 


H. H. BALLARD, Box 227, Pittsfield, Mass. 


a 25 
Sinclair 
pitals. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Settees, 

Lounges, 
: F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottviile, N. Y. 
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Rockers, 
ense and Tables 
for use in country houses, hotels, HY 
schools, summer cottages and hos- 





|GEO. F. SARGENT 69, 





A New 


Remedy for 
Rheumatism 


Dr. Wm. Porter, St. Louis, writes: 
‘The Tartarlithine you sent me some 
months ago seemed exactly what I 
needed. I used it for a long time, and 
even now have to go back to it; but I 
notice the indications for it are less and 
not so frequent. 
addition to my list. 
quite restored.” 


He et 
Pamphlet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free b* 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 FULTON ST,, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for 


The Tartarlithine Co. 


The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the neces- 
sary Rolling, Carrying, or Com- 
mode Chair for Crip- 
a ples or Inval:ds. 
§ Luxurious Reclining 
eM Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2- 


I consider it quite an 
My general health is 

















289 D Fourth Ave. 
New York 


New York Conservatory of Music. 
112 East 18th St., Bet. 4th Av. and Irving Place. 
Established 1863. Chartered 1865. Empowered to award 

: Diplomas and Confer Degrees. 

The FAMOUS MUSIC SCHOOL for 
Beginners, for Advanced Pupils, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, Organ 

‘ ALL INSTRUMENTS, 

ELOCUTION, DRAMATIC ART, LANGUAGES. 
PRIVATE and CLASS INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN. 
GRADUATES PROVIDED WITH POSITIONS. 


N. B.—NO BRANCH. ENTIRELY separate from other 
schools which imitate its name and methods. 











Pick on Memory 


New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 


Address E. PICK, 127 East roth Street, New York. | 
PAPER, illust’d, 20 page 


POULTRY 25 cents per = months 


trial 10 cents. Sample Free. practical | 
| 


| 
] 
| 
} 





ultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poult 
booksfree. Poultry Advocate, 
The only absolutely pure water | 
ALL FILTERS aerated with sterilized air is made 
ARE DANGEROUS. by The Sanitary Still. 


Write for booklet, 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 78 N. Green Street, CH1caao. | 


yracuse, N.Y. 





Invaluable to public speakers and singers for im- 
proving and strengthening the voice. Best device 
ever invented for the prevention and cure of 
colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, consumption, and 
all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnastics 
the great secret of health. Price @1.25, by mail 
Dr. Patchen’s recent work on 
cultivating respiratory power 
disease. The best 


by ee ae 
he importance o 

as a preventive and cure o 
book ever published on the subject, and alone 
worth many times the price of tube. Address 





C. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ADOPTED BY THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


NEW YORK.........-. 


BROOKLYN...........-J. B. HOECKER, 312 Fulton Street. 

CHICACO .......--..-..- C. D. PEACOCK; SPAULDING & CO.; HYMAN; BERG & CO.; N. WATRY; H. BORSCH. 
PHILADELPHIA...... QUEEN & CO.; BONSCHUR & HOLMES; WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE. 

WASHINCTON ........FRANKLIN & CO.; MOORE & LEDING; D. N. WALFORD. 

BOSTON ...... ---PINCKHAM & SMITH. 

ST. LOUIS............. A. S. ALOE CO.; ERKER BROS. 


SAN FRANCISCO....HIRSCK & KEYSER; HENRY KAHN & CO.; GEO. H. KAHN. 
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For sale at all leading opticians, amongst them: 


-THEODORE B. STARR; F. G. SCHMIDT; GALL & LEMBKE; QUEEN & CO.; GA NUN & 
PARSONS; W. C. CULLEN; FERD. KREUTER. 
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